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PREFACE. 

THE  changes  that  have  passed  over  the  natural  landscape  of  Lancashire,  illustrate  the 
transition  of  England  from  barbarity  to  civilization  ;  and  the  simultaneous  mutations 
in  manners,  occupation,  and  society,  present  a  great  moral  landscape  for  the  analysis 
of  the  historian. 

At  every  period  of  our  annals,  this  broad  tract  appears  to  have  invited  the 
invader  ;  imperial  Rome  abandoned  her  usurpations  here  to  the  Saxon,  who  was  in 
turn  dispossessed  by  a  more  avaricious  tyrant,  the  galling  weight  of  whose  yoke  the 
aborigines  were  never  afterwards  able  to  shake  off.  Here  the  descendants  of  the 
Norman  freebooters  raised  many  monuments  of  their  military  despotism,  —  those 
spacious  castles  that  decorate  the  duchy :  they  granted  lands  also  for  the  endowment 
of  cells,  and  chapels,  and  abbeys,  and  afforested  large  districts  of  the  "  Honor  of 
Lancaster."  Nowhere  in  England  is  the  reign  of  feudalism  more  practically  proved 
than  in  the  Palatinate — the  Honor,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  became  ulti- 
mately the  cradle  of  a  royal  race.  Ancient  institutions  having  there  attained  matu- 
rity, the  contrast  of  equal  perfection  which  those  of  to-day  have  acquired,  in  the 
same  locality,  becomes  more  striking.  No  longer  do  the  sounds  of  revelry  re-echo 
through  the  halls  of  John  of  Gaunt — the  dismal  clank  of  chains,  as  the  lost  one 
passes  to  the  gate  of  death,  alone  is  heard  within — the  royal  domains  are  disaffo- 
rested— and  the  crouching  serf  that  was  sold  with  the  soil,  now,  in  the  plenitude  of 
liberty,  upturns  that  soil  witli  the  ploughman's  share,  or,  directed  to  a  more  artificial 
life,  exercises  his  energies  with  the  weaver's  shuttle.  Science,  art,  and  literature 
have  been  called  in,  to  aid  the  rapid  revolutions  of  society,  in  this  great  and  ancient 
county,  and  by  these  auxiliaries  it  is,  that  Lancashire  has  attained  her  present  terri- 
torial rank  : — her  mineral  productions  are  invaluable  and  boundless  ;  her  manufac- 
tures exceed  in  value  those  of  any  equal  area  in  the  world  ;  and  her  commerce  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Middlesex  only. 

In  the  following  delineation  of  Lancashire,  the  variety  of  subjects  has  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  full  and  ample  notices,  not  only  of  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  County,  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  statistics,  and  the 
intellectual  genius  of  which  it  has  been  the  parent ;  but  also  gives  occasion  for 
biographical  sketches  of  remarkable  men  who  have  been  the  architects  of  their  own 
fortunes,  and  whose  labours  have  enriched  and  adorned  their  race :  to  these  are 
added  many  legends  and  traditions  connected  with  the  crumbling  abodes  of  departed 
power,  with  the  once  calm  seats  of  piety  and  learning,  and  with  those  regions  of 
romance  that  occupy  the  northern  border  of  this  county,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of 
those  that  adjoin  it. 
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W  Y  C  O  L  L  E  R      HALL. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  1650. 

"  England  was  merry  England  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale  : 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale. 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
A  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year." 


HE  old  hall  of  Wycoller  House,  in  the  parish 
of  Whalley,  is  one  of  those  interesting  eviden- 
ces of  the  narrow  interval  that  has  gradually 
expanded  into  a  gaping  gulph,  and  is  now  irre- 
vocably fixed,  between  the  baron  and  the  boor, 
the  master  and  servant,  the  patrician  and  ple- 
bian.  The  ancient  pagans  had  their  Saturnalia, 
when  not  only  were  all  distinctions  obliterated, 
but  the  master  was  bound  to  attend  his  slaves ; 
and  Christian  Europe  had  her  annual  festival. 
Christmas-day,  which  she  considered  ^in  the 
double  light  of  a  holy  commemmoration  and  a  cheerful  festival ;  and  accord- 
ingly marked  it  by  devotion,  by  merriment,  by  hospitality.  In  the  great 
dining-hall  of  the  feudal  lord,  the  height  of  the  dai's  was  forgotten,  the  great 
salt-cellar,  the  boundary  of  rank,  was  removed,  and  the  massive  walls  resounded 
with  the  tumultuous  joys  of  serfs  and  servants ;  and  the  gambols  they  played 
served  as  a  source  of  mirth  and  gratification  to  the  lord  and  his  family 
who,  by  encouraging  every  art  conducive  to  amusement,  appeared  anxious  to 
alleviate  the  rigours  of  the  season,  and  mitigate  the  cold  aspect  of  the  winter. 

At  a  period  still  nearer  the  reserved  and  formal  customs  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  these  goodly  practices  had  not  entirely  evaporated.  When  Queen 
Anne  held  the  sceptre  of  these  islands,  the  old  English  gentleman  still 
observed  the  old  English  habits,  "  he  never  played  cards  but  at  Christmas, 
when  the  family  pack  was  taken  from  the  mantel-piece ;  his  chief  drink  the 
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year  round,  was  generally  ale,  except  at  this  season,  when  he  would  make  a 
bowl  of  strong  brandy-punch,  garnished  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg.  In  the  corner 
of  his  hall,  by  the  fireside,  stood  a  large  wooden  two-arm  chair,  with  a 
cushion,  and  within  the  chimney-corner  were  a  couple  of  seats.  Here  at 
Christmas,  he  entertained  his  tenants,  assembled  round  a  glowing  fire,  made 
of  the  roots  of  trees,  and  other  large  tough  logs,  and  told,  and  heard,  the 
traditionary  tales  of  the  village,  touching  ghosts  and  witches,  till  fear  made 
them  unwilling  to  depart.  In  the  meantime  the  jorum  of  ale  was  in  continual 
circulation.*  This  is  but  an  humble  picture  of  the  festivity  of  Christmas  in 
the  days  of  old — those  days  when  Wycoller  Hall  was  founded,  when  its  proud 
owner  ruled,  with  almost  absolute  power,  the  half-cultivated  territory  around 
it,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  looked  upon  as  his  immediate  charge,  his  very 
family. 

This  venerable  relic  of  the  olden  time  is  yet  tolerably  perfect,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  great  hall  is  a  deep  arched  recess,  projecting  exteriorly  beyond  the 
side  wall  of  the  building,  after  the  fashion  of  domestic  architecture  in  Henry 
VI.'s  reign,  having  stone  benches  all  round,  except  where  the  dogs  for  detaining 
the  wood  fire  lay.  Piers  Hartley  was  the  hospitable  owner  of  Wycoller  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  the  seventh  Henry's  reign,  and  his  only  daughter  mar- 
rying one  of  the  Cunliffes  of  Hollins  and  Billington,  the  mansion  and  manor 
passed  into  the  possession  of  that  ancient  Saxon  family.  In  the  eleventh  year 
of  the  second  Edward's  reign,  Adam  Cunliife,  of  this  race,  was  one  of  the  Jury 
in  the  extent  of  the  barony  of  Manchester.  Having  mortaged  their  manor  of 
Cunliffe-Hill,  in  Billington,  to  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Thomas  Walmesley,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  by  its  foreclosure,  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  that  whole  property 
was  lost  to  their  family.  Hollins,  which  had  also  been  acquired  by  marriage 
was  still  open  to  the  Cunliffe,  and  removing  hither  his  state  and  household, 
continued  to  occupy  it  until  the  protectorate.  "  In  consequence  of  the  apostasy 
and  opposition  of  John  Cunliffe,  to  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,"  the 
fierce  and  sanguinary  hypocrites  who  served  the  Protector,  were  permitted  to 
plunder  Hollins  Hall,  which  had  also  been  sequestered.  Wycoller  now  was 
his  only  asylum,  and,  shutting  himself  within  its  massive  walls  he  died  regret- 
ing  the  humiliation  of  his  country.  Elizabeth,  sole  heiress  of  Nicholas,  the 
last  of  the  Cunliffes,  married  Samuel  Scarsgill  of  Sheffield,  and  her  grandson, 
Henry  Owen,  having  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  the  original  proprietors, 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  Wycoller,  which  he  lived  to  enjoy  until  his 
death  in  November,  1818,  when  it  passed  to  the  present  branch. 

Of  the  ancient  history  of  this  venerable  Hall,  an  object  of  so  much 
antiquarian  interest,  few  fragments  have  been  saved  from  the  passing  ages  — 

*  Grose's  Antiquities. 
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at  least,  few  have  escaped  from  the  owner's  jealous  care  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  posterity.  The  following  passage,  however,  is  extracted  from  a  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cunliffes,  and  fully  justifies  that  character  for  hospitality 
which  history  has  arrogated  for  our  ancestors.  "  At  Wycoller  Hall,  the 
family  usually  kept  open  house  the  twelve  days  at  Christmas.  Their  enter- 
tainment was,  a  large  hall  of  curious  ashler  work,  a  long  table,  plenty  of 
furmerty  like  new  milk,  in  a  morning,  made  of  husked  wheat,  boiled  and  roast 
beef,  with  a  fat  goose,  and  a  pudding,  and  plenty  of  good  beer  for  dinner. 
A  round-about  fire-place,  surrounded  with  stone  benches,  where  the  young 
folks  sat  and  cracked  nuts,  and  diverted  themselves ;  and,  in  this  manner,  the 
sons  and  daughters  got  matching  without  going  much  from  home." 

Every  Christian  understands  the  true  origin  of  the  feast  of  Christmas ; 
but  there  are  many  superstitious  rites  and  traditionary  customs  interwoven 
with  its  observance  in  the  British  Isles,  which,  if  time  had  not  hallowed,  the 
cold  formality  of  this  age  would  have  rejected.  The  most  ancient  of  these 
observances  is  the  decoration  of  our  houses  and  our  churches  with  evergreens, 
which  is  evidently  a  heathen  practice.  "  Houses  were  decked  with  evergreens 
in  December,  that  the  sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  them,  and  remain 
unnipped  by  frost  and  wind,  until  a  milder  season  had  renewed  the  foliage  of 
their  darling  abode."  Yule-tide,  the  winter  solstice,  was  the  most  respectable 
festival  of  the  Druids.  At  that  time,  they  cut  from  the  trees,  with  their  celts, 
or  upright  hatchets  of  brass,  all-heal,  or  misletoe,  which  the  priests  carried 
in  their  hands,  and  laid  on  their  rude  stone  altars,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
salutiferous  advent  of  a  Messiah.  This  custom  prevailed  for  several  centuries 
in  the  north  of  England;  and,  on  Christmas  eve  "  they  carried  misletoe  to  the 
high  altar  of  York  Minster,  and  proclaimed  public  and  universal  liberty,  pardon 
and  freedom  to  all  sorts  of  inferior  and  even  wicked  people,  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens."* 

The  misletoe  has  been  refused  admittance  into  our  Christian  temples  . 
but  the  holly  and  ivy  still  hold  a  mastery  there  at  this  joyous  season  of  each 
year.  A  much  nicer  distinction  still,  was  observed  in  their  positions  by  the 
ancients,  than  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  appear  to  respect — 

"  Nay,  ivy,  nay — it  shall  not  be,  I  wys ; 

Let  holly  have  the  mastry,  as  the  manner  is. 

Holly,  stand  in  the  hall,  fair  to  behold — 

Ivy,  stand  without  the  door — she  is  full  sore  acold."f 

Carols  at  Christmas-eve  are  less  ancient,  and  wholly  of  Christian  origin. 
Their  object  will  be  understood  by  relating  the  practice  in  Italy  at  the  present 
day.     In  the  last  days  of  Advent,   the  Pifferari  (mountain  minstrels  from 
*  Vide  Brandt,  Gay,  Stukeley,  and  others.  t  MS.  in  tbe  British  Museum. 
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Calabria)  enter  Rome,  and  in  every  street  salute  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin- 
mother  with  their  wild  music,  under  the  traditional  notion  of  soothing  her 
until  the  birth-time  of  her  infant  at  Christmas.  In  a  picture  of  the  Nativity, 
by  Raphael,  the  artist  has  introduced  one  of  the  Pifferari  at  the  door  of  the 
stable,  playing  on  the  Calabrese  bagpipes.  Carols  are  still  preserved  in 
Ireland  and  Wales ;  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  ancient  rhythms, 
"  Caput  Apri  defero"  is  still  sung  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  altered  to  the 
common  chant.  Carols,  and  wreathing  of  temples,  and  churches,  and  houses, 
with  boughs  and  garlands,  took  place  always  on  Christmas-eve,  because  the 
cock  is  said  to  crow  throughout  the  whole  of  that  livelong  night — a  circum- 
stance observable  at  no  other  period  of  the  year,  and,  midnight  spirits  cannot 
venture  forth  from  their  shadowy  homes,  until  his  shrill  tones  shall  have 
totally  subsided.  To  this  Shakspeare  alludes  in  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet — 

"  Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  this  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
Tliis  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then,  thay  say,  no  spirits  stir  abroad." 

'Tis  of  this  advantage  the  carollers  and  revellers,  on  each  saint's  eve,  make 
use ;  and,  issuing  securely  from  their  homes,  often  assume  the  spectral  duties 
of  those  imaginary  beings,  by  terrifying  the  young  and  the  unwary.  It  is  on 
Christmas-eve,  too,  that  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  is  said  to  have  blown.  This 
famous  hawthorn  is  sprung  from  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  once 
visited  that  spot;  striking  his  staff  into  the  ground  on  Christmas-eve,  it 
immediately  put  forth  leaves,  and  the  next  day  was  covered  with  snow-white 
blossoms.  For  many  centuries  it  continued  to  blow  every  Christmas-day; 
and  slips  that  were  taken  from  the  parent  tree,  and  planted  in  less  holy 
ground,  possess  a  similar  property. 

Traditions  crowd  upon  the  memory  when  "  Christmas  in  the  olden  time" 
is  mentioned;  followed,  however,  by  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  the 
hospitality  of  those  times,  and  excellent  objects  of  such  institutions.  Prodi- 
gality, extravagance,  and  rioting,  were  most  entirely  separated  from  the 
intentions  of  those  who  appear  to  have  treated  Christmas  as  a  season  of 
joyousness.  Families,  old  friends,  and  those  whom  accident  or  necessity  had 
separated,  met  together  to  forgive  past  offences  and  injuries,  and  to  cement 
reconciliations ;  to  perform  acts  both  of  charity  and  devotion,  accompanied  by 
a  full  observance  of  hospitable  rites.  These  meetings  took  place  either  in  the 
great  hall  of  some  public  institution,  the  chief  room  of  the  palace,  or  of 
the  baron's  castle.  "  Henry  VII.,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  kept  his 
Christmas  at  Greenwich.  On  the  twelfth  night,  after  high  mass,  the  king 
went  to  the  hall,  and  kept  his  estate  at  the  table ;  in  the  middle  sat  the  dean 
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and  those  of  the  king's  chapel,  who,  immediately  after  the  king's  first  course, 
sang  a  carol." 

There  was  a  great  similarity  observed  in  the  character  of  the  banquets  at 
the  tables  of  the  great  at  Christmas ;  and  the  uniformity  was  so  accurate 
that  poets  have  been  enabled  to  record,  in  rhythm,  the  common  bill  of  fare. 

" . The  grim  boar's  head  frown 'd  on  high, 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary ; 
While  round  the  merry  wassal  bowl, 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithe  did  trowl ; 
Then  the  huge  sirloin  reek'd  :  hard  by, 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas-pie." 

A  soused  boar's  head  was  the  first  dish  brought  into  the  hall ;  and  it  was 
always  laid,  with  much  state  and  solemnity,  on  the  principal  table.  This 
ceremony  continued  to  be  observed  at  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  long  after 
other  public  bodies  had  abandoned  it.  "  The  gentlemen  of  the  Inn  went  to 
church ;  and  after  the  service  they  did  then  presently  repair  into  the  hall,  to 
breakfast  with  brawn,  mustard,  and  malmsey.  At  the  first  course  at  dinner, 
was  served  in,  a  large  and  fair  boar's  head  upon  a  silver  platter,  with 
minstrelsy."  The  scenes  of  Christmas  hospitality  of  the  olden  time,  are  but 
imperfectly  imitated,  the  noble  apartments  in  which  they  were  enacted,  having 
fulfilled  their  destiny.  Social  relations  have  undergone  so  great  a  change, 
that  no  theatre  remains  for  the  display  of  such  liberality,  even  if  the  chief 
actors  could  be  found.  Few  can  revert  to  the  history  of  those  days, 
when  the  lord  of  Wycoller 

"  Opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all" — 

without  sentiments  of  admiration  at  the  generosity  which  its  owner  displayed, 
and  at  the  romantic  character  of  the  bonds  that  united  the  assembled  clan  to 
each  other ;  but  none,  probably,  can  seriously  desire  the  revival  of  institutions 
of  which  those  who  partook  were,  the  one  class,  tyrants — the  other,  slaves. 
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'  Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bed ;  'tis  there  alone 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom, 
Shine  out ;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use." 


COWPLR. 


ISTINCTION,  sought  for  with  the  primary 
advantage  of  illustrious  birth,  reflects  a  lustre 
upon  the  order  to  which  the  individual  belongs; 
in  his  successes  and  rewards,  are  involved  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  country,  the  glory  of  a 
reign,  accompanied  by  a  species  of  national 
immortality.  The  attractions  which  the  states- 
man, the  sailor,  the  soldier,  and  the  scholar, 
find  in  such  a  constitution  as  ours,  are  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  best  services  of  the  greatest 
talents  in  every  class  of  society ;  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  the  compensation,  therefore,  materially  lessens  the  weight  of  public 
obligation,  although  it  never  should  detract  from  the  amount  of  public  grati- 
tude. Distinction,  sought  for  without  any  of  those  high  recommendations — 
where  the  individual  is  unknown,  illiterate,  fortuneless,  friendless,  the  humi- 
lity of  whose  order  would  alone  point  out  to  him  that  the  lowest  seat,  the 
remotest  path,  and  the  smallest  share  of  the  prize-money  of  life,  are  his 
portion — must  be  attended  with  an  innate  consciousness  of  mental  superiority, 
and  a  degree  of  moral  courage,  above  the  countless  millions  that  surround  him. 
It  was  from  such  a  lowly  lot  that  Arkwright  rose,  and  the  difficulties  which 
he  encountered  and  overcame  in  his  path  to  eminence,  prove  him  to  have 
been  possessed  of  extraordinary  equanimity,  clear  perception,  and  the  most 
acute  and  sterling  faculties  of  reasoning  and  judgment. 

Richard,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  thirteenth  child,  and,  indepen- 
dent of  the  number  of  competitors,  the  family  patrimony  itself  was  so  limited, 
that  "God's  providence  was  his  inheritance."  Born  in  the  year  1732,  he 
was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  barber,  which  his  father  had  pursued  with 
little  pecuniary  advantage,  and,  when  sufficiently  master  of  his  art,  removed  to 
Wirksworth.  Here  he  does  not  appear  to  have  met  encouragement,  for  we 
find  him  settled  more  respectably  in  the  same  trade  at  Bolton  in  the  year  1760. 


Ijr  Jos*  "Wright. B.  A 
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Even  in  this  very  humble  business,  the  activity  of  his  mind  soon  developed 
itself,  for  he  now  acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  secret  process  for  dyeing  human 
hair,  an  invaluable  discovery  at  a  period  when  wigs  were  universally  worn. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  travel  through  the  country  in  the  promotion  of  this 
speculation,  being  unwilling  to  communicate  the  mystery  to  a  second  person ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  itinerant  life,  this  popular  and  somewhat  scientific 
invention,  added  to  his  own  powers  of  observation,  procured  him  opportunities 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  mechanical  inventions  then  employed  in  the 
manufactures  of  his  native  county. 

Having  formed  a  beneficial  commercial  connexion  at  Leigh,  he  there 
selected  a  wife  in  the  year  1761 ;  and  this  circumstance  may  have  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  a  further  attachment  on  his  part  to  that  vicinity.  Amongst 
those  whose  minds  were  congenial  with  his  own,  was  Thomas  Highs,  a  reed- 
maker,  in  that  town,  who,  whatever  claim  he  may  have  to  the  original  invention 
of  the  spinning-rollers,  which  Arkwright  has  introduced  into  our  factories,  and 
of  the  spinning-jenny,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Hargrave,  must  have  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  invention  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  have  been  known  at 
that  time  as  a  mechanist  of  considerable  pretensions.  Having  conversed  with 
Highs,  and  seen  his  inventions,  Arkwright  removed  to  Warrington,  where  he 
employed  John  Kay,  the  clock-maker,  who  had  been  a  workman  of  Highs,  to 
aid  him  in  the  construction  of  a  piece  of  machinery  upon  which  he  was  then 
making  experiments.  Here  the  greater  part  of  Arkwright's  experiments  were 
made ;  and  his  inability,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  show  "  where  he  had 
undergone  intense  pain  and  labour"  in  bringing  them  to  perfection,  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  only  witness  and  partner  attaching  himself  to  his 
persecutors,  and  giving  such  testimony  as  it  is  not  possible  for  the  unprejudiced 
to  credit.  While  he  was  engaged  with  Kay,  at  Warrington,  it  was  reported  that 
he  had  discovered  perpetual  motion,  an  idea  originating  in  the  vague  conver- 
sation of  the  townspeople  about  his  scheme  of  spinning  by  rollers,  a  scheme 
which  they  were  one  day  to  look  upon  as  the  source  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Lancashire. 

From  this  period,  Arkwright  appears  to  have  abandoned  his  original  trade, 
and,  devoting  himself  to  mechanism,  engaged  the  valuable  services  of  Kay  in 
the  construction  of  the  spinning-machine.  A  stop  was  put  to  their  activity,  in 
limine,  from  a  total  destitution  of  means,  and  Arkwright  was  advised  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Peter  Atherton  of  Liverpool,  for  assistance ;  but,  on  presenting  himself 
before  that  gentleman,  the  poverty  of  his  appearance  occasioned  the  rejection 
of  his  appeal,  while  Kay,  more  fortunate,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
obtained,  from  Mr.  Atherton,  a  smith  and  watch-tool  maker,  to  form  the  heavier 
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parts  of  the  machine.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was  the  construction  of  the 
first  cotton-spinning  engine  in  Lancashire. 

So  completely  was  the  mechanist  obstructed  by  poverty  at  every  step,  that 
when  he  had  completed  his  great  invention,  he  was  unable  to  apply  it  either  for 
the  purposes  of  experiment  or  manufacturing  profits ;  and,  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure any  further  assistance  in  Liverpool,  he  removed  to  Preston,  his  native  town, 
in  search  of  friends.  The  great  contested  election  which  ended  in  the  return  of 
General  Burgoyne,  then  agitated  the  inhabitants,  and  Arkwright  was  instantly 
canvassed,  and  obliged  to  select  a  candidate.  So  fragile,  however,  was  the  nature 
of  his  garments,  so  forlorn  and  neglected  his  whole  appearance,  that  his  friends 
felt  it  necessary  to  furnish  him  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  the  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  a  subscription  on  the  spot  This  was  the  first  act  of  friend- 
ship which  this  "  son  of  science"  experienced  in  his  native  town;  others,  equally 
generous,  soon  succeeded.  John  Smalley,  a  liquor-merchant,  obtained  the  use 
of  a  room  in  the  Free  Grammar  School,  for  the  erection  and  exhibition  of  the 
engine,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Grimshaw  generously  supplied  Arkwright  with  means 
to  prosecute  his  experiments.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  Hargrave  in  1767,  and  of 
others  who  had  attempted  to  abridge  human  labour  by  the  substitution  of 
machinery,  he  now  secretly  withdrew  from  Preston,  and,  migrating  to  Not- 
tingham, received  some  trifling  assistance  from  Messrs.  Wright,  the  bankers. 
These  gentlemen  becoming  impatient  at  the  delay  attending  the  completion 
of  the  work,  introduced  the  mechanist  to  Messrs.  Need  and  Strutt,  who 
declared  the  invention  an  admirable  effort  of  genius,  quickly  foresaw  its 
boundless  capabilities,  and,  closing  a  partnership  with  the  proprietor,  termi- 
nated his  painful  anxieties  and  rewarded  his  meritorious  labours. 

The  new  firm  erected  a  mill  at  Nottingham  driven  by  animal  power,  but, 
this  mode  proving  expensive  and  inconvenient,  they  built  another  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  at  Cromford  in  Derbyshire,  which,  being  worked  by  water-power, 
was  called  "  the  water-frame." 

Arkwright  now  (1769)  took  out  his  first  patent,  "  for  making  web,  or  yarn, 
of  cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  which  would  be  of  great  utility  to  manufacturers;" 
but  a  sordid  jealousy,  an  inveterate  bigotry,  which  snatched  from  genius  the 
fruits  of  its  creation,  combined  to  deprive  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  machine 
of  his  well-merited  reward.  Five  years  had  elapsed  and  £1  '2,000  had  been 
expended  at  Cromford,  before  any  profit  accrued  to  Arkwright  and  his  partners, 
and,  so  persevering  were  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  in  their  rejection  of 
the  yarn  spun  by  the  water-frame,  that  the  partners  were  compelled  to  convert 
their  accumulated  stock  into  manufactures,  and  successfully  employed  it  in 
stockings  and  calicoes.  Prospect  of  compensation  at  length  appeared  in  the 
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extensive  orders  received  at  the  mill  for  goods,  but  this  brightness  was  soon 
clouded,  this  hope  soon  dissipated,  this  calm  soon  ruffled,  for,  the  excise-officers 
refused  to  pass  the  calicoes,  at  the  usual  duty,  three  pence  per  yard,  insisting 
on  double  that  sum,  as  being  calicoes,  and  the  printing  of  them  was  altogether 
prohibited.  This  malicious  opposition,  traceable  to  the  malignity  of  the  manu- 
facturers, Arkwright  boldly  resisted,  and,  finding  an  unfriendly  feeling  existing 
in  the  excise-office  against  his  invention,  appealed  to  the  legislature  upon  the 
unnatural  policy  of  crushing  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  a  country  like 
England,  whose  circumscribed  area  renders  the  necessity  for  the  extension  of 
commerce  the  more  urgent.  His  manly  remonstrance  was  answered  by  an 
acknowledgement  that  such  manufacture  was  not  only  lawful  but  laudable. 

This  decision  gave  an  impulse  to  the  manufactures  of  England  generally 
but  the  deep-seated  prejudices  of  the  old  manufacturers  still  continued  to 
impede  that  luxuriant  growth  which  has  since  appeared.  In  1798  the  first 
East  Indian  cotton  was  landed  on  our  quays,  but  now  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
exports  from  the  fertile  banks  of  old  Nile  an  annual  supply.* 

The  foundation  of  that  vast  wealth  which  Arkwright  subsequently  acquired, 
was  now  laid,  yet  the  mechanism  by  which  it  was  to  be  raised  was  still  imper- 
fect The  spinning-frame  performed  every  duty  that  had  been  anticipated  ;  but 
the  cotton  required  a  previous  preparation.  The  old  mode  was  by  means  of 
hand-cards,  by  stock-cards,  flat  and  cylindrical  cards.  The  last  method  had  been 
in  operation  in  Mr.  Peel's  mills  at  Blackburn,  where  Hargrave  had  constructed 
the  machinery :  but  the  means  of  putting  on  and  taking  off  the  cotton  being 
defective,  the  old  method,  by  manual  labour,  was  resumed.  Several  steps  had 
been  taken  by  others  in  suggesting  distinct  improvements  in  carding-machines ; 
Arkwright  saw  the  defects  and  excellencies  of  each,  and,  from  an  able  combi- 
nation of  the  latter,  formed  that  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism  for  carding,  at 
one  end  of  which  the  cotton  wool  is  put  in,  in  an  entangled  and  knotted  mass, 
at  the  other  it  is  delivered  even,  of  a  delicate  fibre,  compressed  into  a  conti- 
nuous slivre,  and  prepared  for  the  spinner.  By  a  most  meritorious  adaptation 
of  the  principle  of  the  spinning-frame,  the  inventor  now  added  the  drawing- 
machine  and  the  roving-frame;  and  this  great  concentration  of  mechanical 
inventions,  the  merit  of  which  is  Arkwright's  solely,  produced  yarn  of  superior 
quality,  and  at  a  lower  price,  than  had  before  been  spun  in  England.  All 
these  improvements  are  included  in  his  second  patent,  which  was  taken  out  in 
the  year  1775. 

*  Import  of  Cotton  wool  into  England,  in  the  year  1771  4,764,590  Ibs. 

1781  5,101,920    „ 

1S06  75,000,000    „ 

D 
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The  question  which  was  hitherto  involved  in  Arkwright's  fate,  was,  who 
should  be  foremost  in  raising  him  up  from  penury — the  contrary  was  now 
agitated,  who  should  be  successful  in  pulling  him  down.  Those  whom  he 
had  cherished  and  rewarded  for  their  attachment,  were  suborned  to  injure  his 
fair  name,  to  detract  from  his  eminent  services  to  the  community,  and  to  tear 
the  laurels  from  his  brow.  The  immense  fortune  which  he  rapidly  amassed 
by  the  sale  of  licenses,  and  profits  of  factories,  offered  a  tempting  prize  to  the 
extortioner,  and  to  the  malignant  litigator,  whose  object  was  of  a  similar 
description ;  and,  disappointed  rivals  lent  a  willing  ear  to  interested  advisers, 
who  pretended  to  have  discovered  that  Arkwright's  patent  had  been  negligently 
specified,  and  might,  therefore,  be  easily  infringed  or  evaded. 

Actuated  by  the  most  vindictive  sentiments,  several  wealthy  manufacturers 
in  Lancashire  ventured  to  erect  machinery  similar  to  that  at  Cromford,  with- 
out obtaining  any  license  from  the  patentee.  Actions  for  infringement  were 
brought,  and  one,  that  against  Colonel  Mordaunt,  proceeded  to  trial,  in  which 
a  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant,  by  which  the  validity  of  the  patent  was 
destroyed  at  a  single  blow. 

The  first  thought  that  arose  in  the  fruitful  and  comprehensive  mind  of  this 
injured  man,  was  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  :  an  appeal  had  been  before  suc- 
cessful, and  his  cause  was  now  stronger,  because  the  injury  was  more  flagrant. 
The  petitioner  prayed  that  parliament  would  confirm,  connect,  and  consolidate 
his  tivo  patents,  and  continue  them  until  the  period  when  the  latter  would  have 
regularly  expired.  Upon  reflection,  advice,  or  learning  that  his  case  was  not 
likely  to  be  favourably  received,  he  very  properly  instituted  a  second  action 
for  infringement,  which  was  tried  before  Lord  Loughborough,  and  succeeded. 
The  association  of  Lancashire  spinners,  alarmed  by  this  decision,  obtained 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  writ  of  scire  facias,  to  try  the  validity  of  the 
patent;  and  a  special  jury,  under  the  direction  of  Justice  Buller,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  interested  parties,  declared  its  nullification. 

By  this  decision,  the  labours  of  Arkwright  were  given  to  his  country  freely — 
fortunately,  but  not  fairly — before  he  had  received  compensation  for  his  invalu- 
able services.  While  others  were  growing  rich  by  means  of  his  discoveries  and 
applications,  he,  too,  had  partaken  largely  of  their  consequences;  and  the  spirit 
which  he  displayed  in  defending  his  honour,  which  the  infringement  of  his 
patents  assailed,  tended  to  confer  upon  him  a  dignity  that  corresponded  happily 
with  the  place  in  society  to  which  his  industry  and  intelligence  had  raised  him. 
Not  finding  his  merits  appreciated  by  the  men  of  Lancashire,  he  had  sought 
patronage  in  another  county;  and  the  conduct  of  the  cotton-spinners,  in  endea- 
vouring to  deprive  him  of  the  merit  of  his  invention,  besides  violating  his 
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patent,  aggravated  his  hostility  to  such  a  length,  that  he  favoured  Scotch 
spinners  in  preference  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  actually  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Dale  of  Lanark  Mills. 

Equal  to  the  severest  trials,  he  rose  superior  to  those  of  minor  moment ; 
and,  as  old  age  advanced,  the  influx  of  his  wealth  was  one  continued  plen- 
teous stream.  Business  became  less  and  less  the  object  of  his  life  ;  and  he, 
not  reluctantly,  accepted  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire  in  the  year 
1786.  It  was  one  of  the  agreeable  duties  of  his  shrievalty  to  present  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  King  George  III.  on  his  escape  from  the  attempt 
made  on  his  life  by  Margaret  Nicholson,  upon  which  occasion  Mr.  Arkwright 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

For  some  years,  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  had  laboured  under  an  asthmatic 
complaint,  which,  at  length,  proved  fatal  in  1792,  just  when  he  had  entered 
his  sixtieth  year.  His  death  was  the  occasion  of  widely-extended  regret 
amongst  the  manufacturing  classes,  whose  condition  he  had  ameliorated  by 
strict  attention  to  discipline  and  cleanliness,  and,  if  the  factory  system  owes 
its  origin  to  him,  he  is  culpable  at  least  for  none  of  its  abuses.  To  his  sons 
he  left,  besides  an  honoured  name,  treasures  of  such  magnitude  as  could  only 
be  amassed  in  a  free  and  commercial  country  like  England,  and  such  a 
respected  rank  in  society,  as  commerce,  in  no  other  country,  is  permitted  to 
confer  upon  her  votaries. 


CLITHEROE. 

1  Here  his  dread  seat  Clitheroe's  lord  hath  made, 
To  awe  the  inferior  subjects  of  the  glade ; 
Secure  he  built  it  for  a  length  of  days, 
Impervious  but  to  mid-day's  piercing  rays."         Pendle  Hill. 


LITHEROE  plain  declines  from  the  base  of 
the  stately  hill  of  Pendle,  to  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Ribble,  and  is  so  varied  by  cultivation, 
by  woods,  and  gently-swelling  hills,  adorned 
with  handsome  seats,  that  few  scenes  of  cul- 
ture and  improvement  in  the  county  are  com- 
parable to  it  in  these  respects.  The  castle 
occupies  the  summit  of  an  insulated  hill  of 
limestone  rock,  rugged  and  gloomy  in  its 
aspect,  but,  too  emblematical  of  the  long  chain 
of  dark  deeds  enacted  here  by  its  feudal  lords, 
and  of  the  cruel  times  in  which  they  flourished.  The  beauty  of  the  district 
seems  to  have  been  conspicuous  long  before  the  labours  of  the  husbandman 
had  almost  changed  the  face  of  nature,  and  manufactures  had  distributed 
wealth  and  freedom  to  the  inhabitants ;  and,  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  lofty 
hills  that  enclose  the  vast  area  of  Clitheroe  downs,  are  recorded  in  these  rude 
lines  of  ancient  local  poetry — 

"  Pendle  Hill,  and  Pennygent,  and  little  Ingleborough, 
Are  three  such  hills  as  you'll  not  find  by  seeking  England  thorough." 

The  river  Calder,  descending  from  Whalley,  traverses  the  vale  of  Clitheroe, 
while -Mearley  and  Herethorn  brooks  unite  their  streams  immediately  below 
the  town,  and  Chatburn,  rising  in  Pendle  Hill,  occasionally,  in  humid  seasons, 
contributes  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  Ribble,  in  its  course  to  the  sea  below 
Preston.  This  vale  of  many  waters,  wrested  unjustly  from  its  Saxon  pro- 
prietors, was  conferred  upon  the  De  Lacies,  adventurers  who  attended  William 
the  Norman ;  and  the  conjectural  history  of  its  primitive  character,  when  these 
fierce  intruders  arrived,  and  founded  a  castle  on  Clitheroe,  "  The  Hill  by  the 
Waters"  presents  a  high  appearance  of  probability,  while  it  affords  subject  for 
serious  reflection  upon  those  changes  which  society  has  undergone  within  the 
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narrow  limits  of  a  few  centuries  of  years.  "  Could  a  curious  observer  of  the 
present  day  carry  himself  nine  or  ten  centuries  back,  and,  ranging  the  summit 
of  Pendle,  survey  the  forked  Calder  on  one  side,  and  the  bolder  margins  of  the 
Kibble  and  Hodden  on  the  other,  instead  of  populous  towns  and  villages,  the 
castle,  the  old  tower-built  house,  the  elegant  modern  mansion,  the  artificial 
plantation,  the  park  and  pleasure-ground — instead  of  uninterrupted  enclo- 
sures, which  have  driven  sterility  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  fells ;  how  great 
must  then  have  been  the  contrast,  when  ranging  either  at  a  distance  or  imme- 
diately beneath,  his  eye  must  have  caught  vast  tracts  of  forest-ground,  stag- 
nating with  bog,  or  darkened  by  native  woods,  where  the  wild  ox,  the  roe, 
the  stag,  and  the  wolf,  have  scarcely  learned  the  supremacy  of  man — when 
directing  his  view  to  the  intermediate  spaces,  to  the  windings  of  the  valleys, 
or  the  expanse  of  plain  beneath,  he  could  only  have  distinguished  a  few  insu- 
lated patches  of  culture,  each  encircling  a  village  of  wretched  cabins,  among 
•which  would  still  be  remembered  one  rude  mansion  of  wood,  scarcely  equal 
in  comfort  to  a  modern  cottage,  yet  then  rising  proudly  eminent  above  the 
rest,  where  the  Saxon  lord,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  cotarii,  enjoyed  a  rude 
and  solitary  independence,  owning  no  superior  but  his  sovereign. 

"  This  was  undoubtedly  a  state  of  great  simplicity  and  freedom,  such  as 
admirers  of  uncultivated  nature  may  affect  to  applaud ;  but  although  revolu- 
tions in  civil  society  seldom  produce  anything  better  than  a  change  of  vices, 
yet  surely  no  wise  or  good  man  can  lament  the  subversion  of  Saxon  polity  for 
that  which  followed.  Their  laws  were  contemptible  for  imbecility — their 
habits  odious  for  intemperance ;  and  if  we  can  for  a  moment  persuade  ourselves 
that  their  language  has  any  charm,  that  proceeds  less,  probably,  from  anything 
harmonious  and  expressive  in  itself,  or  anything  valuable  in  the  information  it 
conveys,  than  that  it  is  rare,  and  not  of  very  easy  attainment — that  it  forms  the 
rugged  basis  of  our  own  tongue — and,  above  all,  that  we  hear  it  loudly  echoed 
in  the  dialect  of  our  own  vulgar.  Indeed,  the  manners,  as  well  as  language,  of 
a  Lancashire  clown,  often  suggest  the  idea  of  a  Saxon  peasant,  and  prove,  with 
respect  to  remote  tracts  like  these,  little  affected  by  foreign  admixtures,  how 
strong  is  the  power  of  tradition,  how  faithfully  character  and  propensities  may 
be  transmitted  through  more  than  twenty  generations."  * 

The  origin  of  the  town  of  Clitheroe  is  probably  simultaneous  with  that  of  the 
castle,  the  precise  date  of  whose  foundation  is  not  very  certainly  knowa     The 
commanding  nature,  of  the  site  would  not  have  escaped  the  military  judgment 
of  the  Romans,  nor  the  defensive  necessities  of  rude  Saxon  life;  so  that  it 
may  reasonably  be  concluded,  a  fortress  of  primitive  architecture  occupied  the 
*  Whitaker's  History  of  Whalley  Parish. 
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rock  of  Clitheroe  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans.  Amongst  the  grants  ol 
the  Conqueror  to  his  companions  in  arms,  the  lordship  of  Pontefract  and  barony 
of  Clitheroe  were  included ;  both  which  he  conferred  upon  the  De  Lacies.  To 
secure  their  usurpation,  they  built  a  baronial  castle  at  the  former  place,  and, 
re-edifying  the  rude  structure  at  Clitheroe,  employed  it  as  a  hall  of  justice, 
where  the  law  was  dispensed,  and  as  the  lordship  treasury,  where  tribute  was 
received.*  The  influence  of  the  De  Lacies  obtained  such  privileges  for  the 
honor,  that,  however  inferior  Clitheroe  now  may  be  to  those  towns  in  Lancashire 
which  are  the  spontaneous  growth  of  free  institutions,  it  must,  in  the  feudal 
ages,  have  been  entitled  to  respect  A  market  has  been  held  here  on  Saturdays 
since  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  Robert  de  Lacy  procured  a  grant 
for  one  fair  every  year,  "  on  the  day  and  morrow  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene," 
from  King  John.  The  honor  or  seigniory  of  Clitheroe  includes  the  hundred  of 
Blackburn  and  the  liberty  of  Bowland,  in  which  Pendle  forest  and  twenty-eight 
manors  are  comprehended.  A  charter  of  liberty  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
in  1147,  by  Henry,  earl  of  Lincoln,  which  Edward  I.  confirmed,  and  its  pro- 
visions were  established  by  Henry  VIII.  After  the  acquisition  of  this  grant, 
Clitheroe  sent  two  barons,  Clitheroe  and  Netherwyrsdale,  to  parliament ;  for 
which,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  the  right  of  electing  two  representatives 
to  the  Commons  was  substituted,  and  the  burgesses  continued  to  enjoy  this 
privilege  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  from  which  date  it 
returns  but  one. 

The  government  is  vested  in  two  bailiffs  and  a  town-council,  who  hold 
a  court  leet  half-yearly;  a  court  of  inquiry  on  the  election  of  officers; 
a  court-baron,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40s. ;  and  a  court  of  pleas, 
having  jurisdiction  in  actions  to  any  amount.  These  different  courts  sit  in  the 
Moat  Hall,  a  handsome  freestone  building,  erected  in  1820,  the  principal  front 
of  which  is  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  De  Lacies,  Curzons,  and  Brown- 
lows.  A  gaol  once  stood  within  the  castle  walls,  and  a  tribunal,  having  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  sat  within  the  donjon  in  the  centre.  Criminals,  capi- 
tally convicted  there,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  their  sentence,  at  a  place 
called  Dyke  Nook,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  the  Pendle  and  Whalley 
roads  cross  each  other.  This  power  was,  most  probably,  abolished  at  the 
Restoration ;  for  the  last  record  now  discoverable,  having  reference  to  the  gaol 
and  court-house,  describes  them  as  in  the  charge  of  Jeremi  Webster,  and  is 
dated  1660.  A  pillory  in  the  market-place  long  survived  the  gaol,  as  well  as 
the  gibbet,  that  formed  part  of  the  dread  machinery  of  feudal  relics  here.  Upon 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  elective  franchise  was  extended,  but  the 

*  Vide  article  "  Castle  of  Clitheroe,"  infra. 
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opportunity  for  its  exercise  restricted,  although  the  population  of  the  old 
borough  exceeded  5,000  souls,  and  additional  townships  were  included  within 
the  new  boundaries. 

A  spacious  church,  rebuilt  in  1828,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Michael,  stands  in  a  position  little  less  conspicuous  than  the  castle-keep. 
The  tower  is  ancient,  but  in  an  inelegant  style ;  and  the  modern  choir,  raised 
at  a  cost  of  £8,500,  is  plain  and  substantial,  and  built  with  an  impure  species  of 
limestone.  A  beautiful  and  perfect  Saxon  arch,  that  formed  the  communication 
between  the  nave  and  choir  of  the  ancient  church,  now  decorates  the  church- 
yard gateway,  and  two  recumbent  alabaster  figures  of  a  knight  and  his  lady,  in 
antique  costume,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Sir  Richard  lladcliffe  and  his  wife 
Catherine,  who  lived  in  Henry  Vlth's  reign,  have  been  disinterred  from  the  ruins 
of  the  fallen  fabric,  and  placed  under  the  gallery  staircase.  The  monument  of 
Webster,  the  astrologer,  who  exposed  the  dishonesty  and  wickedness  of  witch- 
craft, adorns  the  choir  wall ;  and  the  reader  will  be  gratified  to  learn  from  the 
inscription  that  the  man  who  possessed  so  much  honest  zeal,  was  also  the 
master  of  the  public  school.  Splendid  emblazonments  adorn  the  eastern  win- 
dow, including  the  arms  of  the  abbots  of  Whalley,  the  Lacies,  Montagus, 
Curzons,  Brownlows,  besides  the  lords  of  Clitheroe,  Buccleugh,  and  other 
great  families,  stained  on  glass.  A  mural  monument,  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  King,  a  native  of  this  parish,  and  colleague  of  the  circumnavigator 
Cook,  has  been  erected  in  the  church,  with  an  interesting  biographical 
inscription.* 

An  ancient  cross  is  still  preserved  at  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard,  but 
the  crosses  that  stood  in  the  market-place  and  on  the  Chatburn  road  have  dis- 
appeared. In  the  churchyard  is  the  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Queen 
Mary,  in  1554,  governed  by  statutes  drawn  up  by  bishop  Bridgeman,  and 
endowed  with  lands  and  tithes.  Such  institutions  were  valuable  in  their  day. 

Village  wakes,  rush-bearings,  and  other  rude  customs  of  antiquity  continue 
to  be  observed  in  this  locality,  besides  the  practice  of  dressing  up  two  figures 
as  the  king  and  queen,  something  in  the  Guy  Fawkes  costume,  and  carrying 
them  round  the  borough  boundaries.  The  very  objectionable  custom  of 
lifting  or  heaving  is  not  yet  extinct  at  Clitheroe ;  and,  reprehensible  in  all 


*  To  the  memory  of  James  King,  LL  D.  &  F.R.  S.,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy ,  the  Friend  and 
Colleague  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage  round  the  world ;  the  history  of  which,  from  the  time 
of  the  death  of  that  celebrated  navigator,  he  wrote  at  Woodstock,  during  the  intervals  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  public  services  of  his  country  ;  in  which  his  laborious  and  almost  uninterrupted 
exertions  brought  on  a  premature  and  deeply  lamented  death.  He  died  in  the  month  of  October 
1 784,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  at  Nice,  and  was  there  interred. 
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ages,  it  must  be  doubly  so  when  simplicity  characterizes  the  religious  obser- 
vances of  so  many  Christian  sects.  From  the  following  description,  written 
in  the  year  1784,  the  impropriety  of  this  practice  obviously  appears. 

"  Lifting  was  originally  designed  to  represent  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 
The  men  lift  the  women  on  Easter  Monday,  and  the  women  the  men  on 
Tuesday.  One  or  more  take  hold  of  each  leg,  and  one  or  more  of  each  arm 
near  the  body,  and  lift  the  person  up  in  a  horizontal  position  three  times.  It 
is  a  rude,  indecent,  and  dangerous  diversion,  practised  chiefly  by  the  lower 
class  of  people.  Our  magistrates  constantly  prohibit  it  by  the  bellman,  but 
it  subsists  at  the  end  of  the  town ;  and  the  women  have  of  late  years  con- 
verted it  into  a  money-job.  I  believe  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  these  northern 
counties." 

The  magistrates  of  Clitheroe  seem  slow  to  imitate,  or  the  custom  would  have 
been  exploded  here  as  well  as  at  Manchester.  The  practisers,  however,  have 
certainly  very  ancient  and  very  high  authority  for  their  actions ;  for,  it  appears 
from  an  ancient  record,  that  Edward  Longshanks  was  lifted  from  his  bed,  on 
Easter  Tuesday,  by  a  party  of  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber.* 

Weaving,  cotton-spinning,  calico-printing,  and  carpet-making  are  included 
amongst  the  manufacturing  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  still  complain 
of  the  want  of  facilities  to  transport  the  produce  of  their  industry  to  remu- 
nerating markets. 

*  Liber  Contrarotularis  Hospicii.   An.  17  Edw.  I. 
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"  Inventress  of  the  woof,  fair  Lina  flings 
The  flying  shuttle  through  the  dancing  strings  ; 
Inlays  the  broider'd  weft  with  flowery  dyes, 
Quick  beats  the  reeds,  the  pedals  fall  and  rise."        DAIIWIN. 


|  ALICO  PRINTING,  the  art  of  dyeing  on 
cotton  fabrics  with  various  colours  and  pat- 
terns, has  been  known  and  practised  by 
the  Asiatics  from  very  early  periods  of 
history,  and  the  term  "  Calico,"  now  applied 
to  such  manufactures,  is  derived  from 
Calicut,  a  capital  city  and  sea-port  of  Hin- 
dustan, whence  they  were  originally  brought 
into  Europe.  It  was  at  this  once  famous 
mart  of  commerce,  that  Vasco  de  Gama,  in 
1498,  freighted  a  vessel  with  Indian  manu- 
factures, the  first  Asiatic  cargo  whose  destiny  was  an  European  port. 
Hyder  All,  in  after  years,  became  master  of  the  place,  which  his  impetuous 
successor  Tippoo  Saib  almost  ruined,  but,  under  the  generous  government 
of  Great  Britain,  it  has  recovered  some  of  its  long  lost  traffic  and  commercial 
prosperity.  The  process  of  dyeing  cotton  depends  upon  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  chemical  agents  called  mordants,  and  of  protecting  or  resist-ptistes. 
That  Hindoos  were  initiated  in  these  mysteries,  to  which  modern  science  has 
too  hastily  asserted  a  claim,  appears  not  only  from  the  earliest  Indian  imports 
to  this  country,  but  more  fully  from  the  collection  of  cotton  cloths  in  the 
preparatory  state,  brought  from  India  by  Mr.  lloder,  and  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Societe  Industrielle,  at  Mulhausen,  in  Alsace.  Amongst  these 
curious  specimens  of  primeval  oriental  art,  the  implements  for  applying  the 
mordants  or  bases  and  the  resist-wax,  are  also  exhibited,  along  with  an  ancient 
pallampoor,  or  counterpane  for  a  state  bed,  six  yards  long  and  three  in 
breadth.  Such  is  the  complex  character  of  the  pattern,  that  no  ordinary  artist 
could  have  produced  the  design,  no  life  of  average  duration  been  equal  to  its 
execution.  The  merit  of  this  elaborate  piece  of  work  is  conceded  to  the 
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princesses  of  Hindostan,  during  their  elegant  leisure  in  the  Zenana,  and  if 
Calicut  had  been  the  place  of  its  creation,  the  graceful  Tamburetties  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  honour. 

The  Egyptians  appear  also  to  have  been  perfect  masters  of  the  art  of 
topical  dyeing,  and  the  following  description,  which  Pliny  gives  of  the  process, 
as  practised  by  that  ancient  people,  tends  to  prove  that  chemistry  has  only 
been  recovered,  not  discovered,  in  the  nineteenth  century. — "  Robes  and  white 
veils  are  painted  in  Egypt  in  a  wonderful  way.  They  are  first  imbued,  not 
with  dyes,  but  with  dye-absorbing  drugs,  by  which,  though  they  seem  to  be 
unaltered,  yet,  when  immersed  for  a  little  while  in  a  cauldron  of  the  boiling 
dye-liquor,  they  are  found  to  become  painted,  yet,  as  there  is  only  one  colour 
in  the  cauldron,  it  is  marvellous  to  see  many  colours  imparted  to  the  robe,  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  excipient  drug.  Nor  can  the  dye  be 
washed  out  A  cauldron,  which  would  of  itself  merely  confuse  the  colours  of 
cloths  previously  dyed,  is  thus  made  to  impart  several  pigments  from  a  single 
dye-stuff,  painting  as  it  boils."  So  also  in  Madras,  at  very  early  periods, 
dye-absorbing  drugs  appear  to  have  been  applied  with  the  pencil,  at  the  same 
time  that  wax  was  employed  as  a  resist-paste,  to  protect  particular  parts  of  the 
cloth  from  the  action  of  the  dye.  The  cloth  was  then  immersed  into  a  cold 
indigo-vat,  but,  when  no  wax  wa§  used,  into  a  hot  liquor  resembling  that  of 
the  Egyptian  manufacturers. 

These  methods,  the  Indian  and  Egyptian,  were  practised  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Levantine  countries,  for  several  centuries  before  the  introduction  of 
the  art  into  Europe,  nor  was  it  until  the  year  1676,  or,  according  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Primrose,  near  Clitheroe,  1696,  that  any  establishment  for  this 
separate  purpose  existed  in  England.  The  merit  of  the  introduction  is  due 
to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  compelled  the  most  moral  and 
industrious  part  of  the  French  population,  to  abandon  their  country,  and 
seek  refuge  in  Holland,  England,  and  Ireland ;  and  it  was  one  of  these 
Huguenot  refugees,  who  established  the  first  print-ground  ever  seen  in  this 
country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  to  Richmond.  His  example  was 
soon  imitated,  and,  in  1768,  print-works,  on  a  considerable  scale,  were 
established  at  Bromley  Hall,  in  Essex.  From  this  period  calico-printing 
extended  itself  over  the  southern  counties,  after  which,  it  passed  by  a  sudden 
and  rapid  flight  into  Lancashire,  where  it  has  attained  a  perfection,  and  is 
conducted  with  a  facility  to  which  the  ancients  could  not  possibly  have 
attained. 

But  domestic  calico  printing  had  a  more  immitigable  enemy  to  contend  with 
in  the  English  parliament,  than  in  the  difficulties  of  carrying  the  art  to  tolerable 
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perfection.  The  Spitalneld  weavers  attacked  the  India  House,  and  denounced 
the  directors,  in  consequence  of  their  having  imported  the. beautiful  chintzes  of 
Calicut,  and  parliament,  adopting  the  same  sordid  views,  prohibited  the  wearing 
of  all  printed  calicoes,  foreign  or  domestic.  Some  alleviation  of  this  bigoted 
enactment  took  place  in  1730,  when  British  calicoes,  if  made  with  linen  warp, 
were  permitted  to  be  used,  upon  payment  of  the  exorbitant  duty  of  sixpence 
the  square  yard.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  penalty,  calico  printing  still  pro- 
gressed, and  50,000  pieces  were  produced  in  one  year,  manufactured  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  chiefly.  In  the  year  1774,  the  limitation  to  a  warp  of  linen 
yarn  being  removed,  the  maker  being  permitted  to  apply  his  colours  to  a 
homogeneous  web,  and  the  duty  being  reduced  to  threepence  a  yard,  this 
manufacture  migrated  into  Lancashire,  where  it  has  taken  so  deep  a  root, 
that  it  is  now  the  staple  production,  several  manufactories  turning'off  nearly 
one  million  of  pieces  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 

The  first  introduction  of  calico  printing  into  Lancashire,  is  attributed  to 
the  Messrs.  Clayton,  of  Bamber  Bridge,  near  Preston,  in  the  year  1764,  but 
it  is  to  the  Peels  of  Bury  and  Church,  that  the  merit  of  establishing  even- 
branch  of  the  cotton  manufactures  more  immediately  belongs.  "  The  history 
of  the  two  houses  of  Peels  is  identified  with  that  of  the  spinning,  weaving,  and 
printing  in  Lancashire  for  many  years." 

Calico  printing  is  a  branch  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  skilful  application  of  the  compounds  called  mordants.  The 
colouring  matters  employed  in  the  process  are  divided  into  two  classes,  substan- 
tive and  adjective,  the  former  are  capable  by  themselves  of  producing  a  per- 
manent dye,  the  latter  only  through  intermedia,  which  form  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  colouring  matter  and  the  cloth ;  these  intermedia  are  denominated 
mordants.  The  cloth  to  be  dyed  with  adjective  colours,  is  first  steeped  in 
the  mordant,  and  afterwards  plunged  into  a  bath  of  the  particular  colouring 
matter  which  is  to  be  imparted  to  it.  In  printed  fabrics,  certain  parts  require 
to  be  left  white,  a  pattern,  therefore,  of  those  that  are  to  be  coloured,  is  cut 
in  relief  on  a  block  or  plate,  and  the  mordant  being  applied  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  pattern,  and  the  block  impressed  upon  the  cloth,  when  the 
piece  shall  be  subsequently  passed  through  the  colouring  bath,  only  those  parts 
to  which  the  mordant  has  been  applied  will  retain  a  permanent  stain.  Such 
was  the  original  process  of  calico  printing,  a  process  simple  but  tedious,  which 
long  prevailed  in  Lancashire.  An  attempt  was  made  to  abridge  the  labour  of 
stamping  with  the  hand,  by  the  employment  of  a  press  similar  to  that  used  in 
copper-plate  printing,  but  even  this  acceleration  did  not  appear  to  progress 
pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  trade,  and  demand  for  produce,  and  a  still 
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further  improvement,  one  which  has  given  perfection  to  the  process,  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  employed,  for  the  first  time,  in  1785,  by  the  firm  of 
Livesey,  Hargreaves,  Hall,  &  Co.,  of  Morney,  near  Preston. 

This  new  mode  of  printing  was  accomplished  by  these  means: — A  polished 
copper  cylinder,  several  feet  in  length,  (according  to  the  width  of  the  piece  to  be 
printed,)  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  engraved  with  a  pattern  round 
its  whole  circumference,  and  from  end  to  end.  It  is  then  placed  horizontally 
in  a  press,  and,  as  it  revolves,  the  lower  part  of  the  circumference  passes 
through  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  again  removed  from  the  whole  surface 
of  the  cylinder,  except  the  engraved  pattern,  by  an  elastic  steel  blade,  placed 
in  contact  with  the  cylinder,  and  reduced  to  so  fine  and  straight  an  edge,  as  to 
take  off  the  colour  without  scratching  the  copper.  This  blade  has  received 
the  name  of  the  doctor,  which  may  be  a  workman's  abbreviation  of  the  word 
abductor,  applied  to  it  from  the  purpose  which  it  answers ;  or  may  have  been 
given  from  a  vulgar  use  of  the  word  to  doctor,  meaning  to  set  to  rights.  The 
colour  being  thus  left  only  in  the  engraved  pattern,  the  piece  of  calico  or 
muslin  is  drawn  tightly  over  the  cylinder,  which  revolves  in  the  same  direction, 
and  prints  the  cloth.  After  the  piece  is  printed,  it  passes  over  several  metallic 
boxes,  six  feet  long,  ten  inches  broad,  and  six  inches  deep,  heated  by  steam, 
which  dry  it.  A  piece  of  cloth  may  be  thus  printed  and  dried  in  one  or  two 
minutes,  which,  by  the  old  method,  would  have  required  the  application  of  the 
block  448  times.  Nor  is  this  all.  Two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  cylinders 
may  be  used  at  the  same  time  in  one  press,  each  cylinder  having  engraved 
upon  it  a  different  portion  of  the  pattern,  and  being  supplied  with  a  different 
colour.  The  piece  passes  over  them  successively,  and  receives  the  entire 
pattern  almost  in  the  same  moment.  To  produce  the  same  effect  by  hand 
block  printing,  would  have  required  896,  1344,  1792,  or  2240  applications  of 
the  blocks,  according  as  2,  3,  4,  or  5  cylinders  may  have  been  employed.  The 
saving  of  labour,  therefore,  is  immense  :  one  of  the  cylinder  printing  machines, 
attended  by  a  man  and  a  boy,  is  actually  capable  of  producing  as  much  work 
as  could  be  turned  out  by  one  hundred  block  printers  and  as  many  tear-boys  ! 

The  process  of  engraving  itself,  instead  of  being  executed  by  the  graver 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  copper  cylinder,  is  now  performed  by  mechanical 
pressure,  which  transfers  the  pattern  from  a  very  small  steel  cylinder,  only 
about  three  inches  in  length  and  one  in  diameter,  to  the  copper  cylinder  three 
or  four  feet  in  length.  The  principle  of  this  invention  is  the  same  which 
the  late  John  Oldham  applied  to  the  multiplication  of  steel  plates  for  the 
printing  of  notes  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  pattern  intended  to  be  engraved  is  so  arranged,  in  the  first  place,  by  a 
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drawing  made  to  agree  with  the  circumference  of  the  copper  cylinder,  as  that 
it  will  join,  and  appear  continuous  when  repeated.  This  is  then  carefully 
followed  by  the  engraver,  and  cut  or  sunk  on  a  small  steel  cylinder,  about  three 
inches  long  and  one  thick,  so  softened,  or  decarbonized,  as  to  admit  of  being 
easily  cut  The  steel  is  then  tempered  or  hardened,  and,  by  means  of  pressure 
against  another  cylinder  of  softened  steel,  a  fac  simile  is  made  in  relief,  that 
is,  raised  upon  the  surface.  The  second  cylinder  is  then  hardened  in  the  same 
way,  and  it  becomes  hard  enough  to  impress  the  whole  engraving,  even  to  the 
most  delicate  lines,  on  the  copper  cylinder,  when  pressed  against  it  in  a 
machine.  The  small  cylinder  originally  engraved  is  called  the  die ;  the  second 
cylinder,  which  is  in  relief,  is  called  the  mill.  The  latter  is  successively 
applied  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  copper  cylinder,  which  is  thus 
entirely  covered  with  the  pattern,  as  finely  wrought  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
produced  by  the  tool  of  the  engraver.  The  surface  of  the  die  originally 
engraved  is  not  more  than  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  copper 
cylinder,  and  the  engraving  itself  is  therefore  multiplied  jiffy-fold.  By  these 
means  the  most  delicate  designs,  which  would  occupy  an  engraver  many  months 
to  effect  by  hand,  can  be  completed  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  still  found- necessary  to  execute  parts  of  the  patterns,  in  fine  goods, 
with  blocks,  after  the  ground-work  has  been  laid  on  by  the  cylinders ;  because 
different  parts  of  the  pattern,  executed  with  different  colours,  cannot  be  made 
so  exactly  to  fall  into  and  fit  with  the  other  parts,  by  the  cylinder  as  by  the 
block. 

Formerly  all  the  blocks  were  cut  in  wood,  like  ordinary  wood-cuts  used  in 
the  prints  of  books,  but  the  work  was  necessarily  coarser,  to  endure  the  wear 
and  tear  of  so  many  impressions ;  each  piece  of  cloth,  as  has  been  stated, 
requires  the  application  of  the  block  448  times,  and,  of  course,  100  pieces 
would  require  its  application  44,800  times.  If  the  design,  therefore,  was  fine 
and  elaborate,  the  block  would  soon  wear  away.  But  an  improvement,  effected 
in  1802,  removes  this  objection.  The  pattern,  instead  of  being  cut  in  relief 
on  the  wood,  is  (in  many  cases)  raised  on  the  surface  of  a  plain  block,  by- 
pieces  of  flat  copper  or  brass  wire,  of  various  thicknesses  and  forms,  produced 
by  drawing  the  wire  through  dies  of  various  shapes.  These  pieces  of  wire 
are  let  into  the  wood,  and  all  stand  exactly  the  same  height,  namely,  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  thicker  parts  of  the  pattern  have  merely  the  out- 
line formed  of  copper,  and  they  are  filled  up  with  felt.  Blocks  on  this 
improved  construction  are  tenfold  more  durable  than  the  old  wooden  blocks ; 
and  when  the  metal  is  worn  down  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  wood,  the  last 
impression  is  as  good  as  the  first 
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The  successful  application  of  engraved  copper  cylinders  to  printing  was 
followed  by  that  of  cylindrical  blocks,  or  engraved  wooden  rollers.  This 
mode  of  printing,  which  is  practised  extensively  in  some  establishments,  is 
called  surface-printing.  The  union  of  the  two  systems  in  the  same  machine, 
that  is,  of  a  wooden  cylinder  in  relief  with  an  engraved  copper  cylinder, 
forms  what  has  been  denominated  the  union  or  mule  machine,  and  was  the 
invention  of  Mr.  James  Burton,  about  the  year  1805,  whilst  he  was  engineer 
in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Peel  and  Co.,  of  Church.  These  improve- 
ments, in  the  mechanical  department  of  calico  printing,  are  not  only  the 
greatest,  but,  for  ingenuity  and  beauty,  as  well  as  for  productive  power, 
deserve  to  rank  with  the  more  celebrated  inventions  in  cotton  spinning. 
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JAMES  EARL  OF  DERBY,  AND  HIS  COUNTESS. 


"  And  yonder  high-born  dame,  who  stands 
With  flowerets  in  her  graceful  hands, 
Dreamt  not  that  she  should  stand  alone, 
When  pikes  were  raised  and  trumpets  blown, 
And  gathered  foes  around  the  wall, 
And  she  sole  chief  in  Lathom  Hall."         L.  E.  L. 

ARLY  examples  of  female  courage  are  more 
widely  diffused  than  is  generally  supposed,  the 
rare  occasions  for  its  exercise  having  led  to  the 
very  erroneous  conclusion  of  its  non-exist- 
ence. In  those  far  ages  that  have  passed  away 
into  the  mystic  musings  of  the  mythologist, 
women  are  said  to  have  lived  and  reigned  with 
a  courage  and  determination  that  have  never 
been  exceeded.  Semiramis,  Cleopatra,  and 
Zenobia  have  left  great  examples  to  the  world, 
of  how  to  rule  with  splendour,  and  to  suffer 
with  resignation.  Less  celebrated  for  the  state  and  luxuries  of  their  palaces, 
"but  more  for  their  conjugal  fidelity  and  feminine  virtues,  many  titled  British 
females  have  displayed  greater  magnanimity  than  the  most  celebrated  heroines 
of  antiquity,  and  infinitely  more  virtuous  in  its  object. 

The  gallant  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  had  the  misfortune,  for  his 
personal  happiness,  but  the  honour  for  his  memorable  name,  to  live  in  the 
period  of  our  civil  wars.  Generous  in  disposition,  and  of  an  affectionate  and 
tender  heart,  he  possessed,  however,  an  unyielding  spirit,  and  having  once 
pledged  his  word  to  support  the  throne,  all  human  efforts  to  convert  him  to 
treason  must  necessarily  have  proved  abortive.  That  destiny  which  made  this 
proud  nobleman  contemporary  with  such  eventful  times,  allotted  him  an  asso- 
ciate in  his  sad  career,  worthy  of  the  part  which  the  house  of  Stanley  was  to 
enact  in  the  great  tragedy  of  which  England  was  the  theatre.  This  illustrious 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  Claude,  Due  de  la  Tremouille,  one  of  the  high-hearted 
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Huguenots  who  aided  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  his  wars  against  the  league. 
Although  descended  also  from  the  royal  family  of  France,  being  the 
grand-daughter  of  Charlotte  Bourbon,  Princess  of  Orange,  her  virtues  and 
talents  won  the  affections  of  the  Earl  more  than  her  lineage,  wealth,  and 
beauty.  In  fact,  riches,  or  higher  dignity,  could  not  have  been  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  for  his  possessions  in  England,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  such  as 
to  make  him  almost  too  independent  of  his  sovereign.  His  honour  and  sense 
of  justice,  however,  rendered  apprehension  of  any  dangerous  use  of  his  power 
unnecessary  ;  for,  although  his  ancestors,  and  some  of  his  successors,  permitted 
themselves  to  be  crowned  kings  of  Man,  he  rejected  the  useless  pageantry, 
stating  "  that  the  island  was  too  limited  to  maintain  itself  independently  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  one  who  assumed 
the  title  of  king  to  acknowledge  any  other  master  than  the  King  of  kings."* 

Having  passed  some  years  of  happiness  in  their  baronial  hall  of  Lathom 
House,  and  being  blessed  with  a  numerous  family,  the  Earl  and  Countess 
evinced  their  gratitude  for  such  enjoyments  by  widely  extended  acts  of  charity 
and  benevolence.  Whenever  they  rode  abroad  from  their  mansion,  which  was 
large  enough  "  to  hold  two  kings,  their  trains  and  all,"  the  happy  people 
shouted  as  they  passed,  "  God  save  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  king." — When 
the  Civil  Wars  at  first  broke  out,  the  Earl  stood  forward  to  defend  the  royal 
prerogative ;  and  such  was  his  influence  in  his  native  county,  that  20,000  men 
in  arms  flocked  to  his  standard,  at  the  first  invitation,  on  the  heaths  of  Bury, 
Ormskirk,  and  Preston.  At  his  own  expense  he  raised  three  regiments  of  foot 
and  three  troops  of  horse,  in  all  about  3000  men,  with  which  he  intended  to 
have  held  Lathom  House  for  the  king;  and,  to  give  greater  assurance  of  suc- 
cess, he  prepared  and  supplied  it  in  every  respect  to  stand  a  lengthened  siege. 
The  Earl  had  proposed  to  set  up  the  royal  standard  at  Warrington,  where 
his  influence  and  gallantry  would  have  maintained  it,  and  intended  to  have 
kept  his  head-quarters  at  Lathom  House ;  but  the  evil  destiny  of  king  Charles 
rejected  this  opportunity,  removed  the  standard  to  Nottingham,  and  sent  the 
gallant  Earl  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  just  at  the  moment  when  his  services  in 
Lancashire  would  have  been  most  valuable  in  resisting  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

Although  he  believed  the  tale  of  a  projected  descent  by  the  Scotch,  upon 
the  Isle  of  Man,  to  be  a  mere  idle  fiction,  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  left  but  one 
choice  open  to  him ;  the  Earl,  therefore,  bade  farewell  to  his  children  and  his 

•  Vide  "  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  James,  Earl  of  Derby  and  Man; 
with  an  account  of  his  many  troubles  and  losses  in  the  civil  war,  and  of  his  own  proceedings  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  during  his  residence  there  in  1643.  Interspersed  with  large  and  excellent  advices  to 
his  son  Charles,  Lord  Strange,  upon  many  curious  points.  The  original  (all  in  his  Lordship's  own 
handwriting)  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Roger  Gale,  Esq." 
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Countess  ;  beseeching  the  latter  not  to  let  the  rebels  get  possession  of  Lathom 
House,  for  that  it  was  the  strongest  hold  in  the  county,  and  that  Lancashire 
and  Lathom  would  be  lost  together."  The  Countess  calmly  answered,  "  that 
should  the  rebel  army  attack  the  house,  she  would  act  as  became  his  wife." 
Scarcely  had  the  Earl  departed,  when  Fairfax  summoned  the  Countess  to 
acknowledge  herself  an  adherent  to  the  revolution,  or  surrender  Lathom, 
to  which  she  immediately  replied,  "  that  she  would  neither  surrender  her  lord's 
house,  nor  purchase  security  with  the  loss  of  her  honour."  The  next  measure 
of  the  rebel  general  was  to  despatch  Colonel  Rigby,  a  fierce  round-head  par- 
tisan, to  commence  a  regular  siege,  and,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1644,  the 
whole  army  of  the  north  was  regularly  encamped  around  the  castle  walls. 
Believing  that  a  spectacle  so  solemn  could  not  fail  to  terrify  a  female  heart, 
the  general  despatched  Captain  Markland  with  a  second  summons  to  the 
Countess.  Her  ladyship  demanded  a  week  for  deliberation,  but  Fairfax,  sus- 
pecting her  real  motive,  refused  to  allow  her  any  longer  time  than  would  be 
sufficient  for  her  to  reach  New  Park  House,  where  he  purposed  that  she  should 
meet  him,  and  arrange  the  terms  of  capitulation.  To  this  proposal  the  Coun- 
tess replied,  "  that  it  would  be  more  knightly  that  he  should  wait  on  her, 
besides,  as  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  she  would  never  condescend  to 
do  so."  After  this  specimen  of  her  talents  for  negociation,  Fairfax  enter- 
tained but  little  hopes  of  inducing  her  to  surrender,  and  the  terms  which 
he  directed  Rigby  and  Ashton  now  to  propose,  only  met  the  scorn  of  this 
high-born  lady. 

Lathom  House  was  a  military  structure  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  after  the 
style  of  the  defensive  mansions  of  the  feudal  ages.  The  garrison,  three  hundred 
in  number,  and  well  officered,  consisted  of  trusty  chosen  followers,  including 
fowlers  and  gamekeepers,  so  expert  at  the  musket,  that  they  did  tremendous 
execution  amongst  the  enemy  in  the  trenches.  Against  this  little  band  of 
heroes,  there  was  a  fearful  amount  of  enemies,  upwards  of  three  thousand, 
accompanied  by  a  large  park  of  artillery.  The  trenches  being  opened,  the 
cannon  played  for  many  days  incessantly  upon  the  castle,  and  on  the  12th  of 
April,  a  cannon  ball  entered  the  Countess'  chamber,  but  inflicted  no  personal 
mischief;  on  another  occasion,  a  grenade  was  thrown  into  the  dining-hall, 
where  she  was  surrounded  by  her  children,  but  perceiving  that  all  had  provi- 
dentially escaped  injury,  she  only  observed,  "  that  since  they  were  likely  to 
have  troublesome  visiters,  she  should  seek  another  lodging."  It  was  after 
this  event,  that  she  removed  into  the  Eagle  tower,  the  donjon  or  citadel  of  the 
castle.  Finding  the  siege  protracted  beyond  expectation,  her  ladyship  ordered 
a  sally  to  be  made  from  the  house,  and  such  was  the  success  of  her  brave 
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garrison  in  their  first  attempt,  that  they  spiked  and  dislodged  all  the  enemy's 
guns,  destroyed  their  works,  and  slew  numbers  in  the  trenches. 

During  four  months  the  siege  was  conducted  with  obstinacy  on  both  sides, 
but  with  privation  and  extreme  suffering  on  that  of  the  garrison ;  by  this  time 
the  news  had  reached  the  Earl,  who,  instantly  returning  to  England,  waited 
on  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  falling  at  his  feet,  implored  him  to  succour  his 
besieged  house,  and  release  his  noble  Countess  from  the  imminent  peril  in 
which  she  was  placed.  Granting  the  request  of  his  faithful  Derby,  his  Majesty 
despatched  his  nephew,  the  gallant  Prince  Rupert  of  Bohemia,  to  the  relief  of 
Lathom  House;  but  Rigby,  having  no  inclination  to  encounter  such  an  enemy, 
raised  the  siege  on  the  27th  of  May,  1644,  and  took  shelter  within  Bolton. 
There  he  was  attacked  most  furiously  by  the  Prince's  army,  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  was";  amongst  the  first  to  force  the  gates  and  enter  the  town,  had 
the  honour  of  taking  the  rebel  standard,  which  the  Prince  immediately  sent 
to  the  Countess,  to  be  suspended  amongst  the  family  trophies  in  the  ancient 
halls  of  Lathom. 

After  the  death  of  their  royal  master,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  his 
Countess,  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  resided  there  until  the  year  1651, 
when  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Charles  II.,  who  had  prematurely  returned 
to  England.  It  was  now  that  he  was  distinguished  so  much  as  a  man  of  the 
most  undaunted  bravery,  by  his  resistance  to  the  fierce  Lilburn,  at  the  head 
of  3,000  men,  in  Wigan  Lane.  With  little  more  than  600  men,  he  contested 
the  post  for  two  hours,  and  only  retired  when  he  had  lost  half  his  brave 
troop,  received  seven  shots  on  his  breastplate,  thirteen  cuts  on  his  beaver, 
several  wounds  on  the  legs  and  arms,  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
As  soon  as  his  wounds  were  dressed,  he  set  off  for  the  royal  camp  at 
Worcester,  and  arrived  in  time  to  share  the  misfortunes  of  that  day.  Being 
taken  prisoner  shortly  after  the  battle,  he  surrendered  his  sword  on  condi- 
tion of  being  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  Bradshaw,  Higby,  and  Birch 
had  done  him  too  many  injuries  ever  to  release  him,  and  parliament  felt  little 
disinclination  to  remove  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  Bolton  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  his  execution,  and  there  he  perished  on  the  scaffold,  for  the  crime  of 
being  too  faithful  to  his  master,  and  too  observant  of  his  own  honour.  If  his 
life  had  been  a  brilliant  example  of  gallantry  and  virtue,  his  death  was  even 
more  so.  As  he  passed  along  the  road  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  met 
by  two  of  his  daughters,  who  had  been  prisoners  in  Chester  Castle,  and 
obtained  permission  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  their  noble  father.  When 
the  Earl  understood  who  were  in  the  carriage,  he  alighted  from  his  horse, 
knelt  down  at  the  opened  door,  and  in  a  fervent  prayer,  commended  his  sor- 
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rowing  children  to  the  mercy  and  protection  of  their  heavenly  Father,  after 
which  he  bade  them  farewell  for  ever.  His  conduct  on  the  scaffold  was 
equally  resigned ;  the  people  continuing  to  weep  aloud,  and  pray  that  God 
might  bless  him,  he  turned  to  them  and  said,  "Good  people,  I  thank  you  for 
your  prayers  and  your  tears,  I  have  heard  one  and  seen  the  other,"  then 
telling  the  executioner  to  move  the  block  so  that  it  might  face  the  church,  he 
added,  "  remember,  sir,  when  I  hold  up  my  hands,  then  do  your  work." 

The  widowed  Countess  had  resolved  on  holding  her  castle  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  as  obstinately  as  she  had  done  that  of  Lathom,  and  Parliament  might 
have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  reducing  the  fortress,  had  not  treachery 
aided  their  efforts.  A  villain,  named  Chuston,  on  whose  fidelity  she  relied, 
struck  the  royal  standard  at  Peel  Castle,  the  moment  the  rebel  fleet  appeared 
before  the  walls.  Further  resistance  being  impossible,  she  submitted  to  her 
fate,  beseeching  Colonels  Birch  and  Dicherfield  that  they  would  not  send  her 
and  her  children  into  the  town,  as  the  small-pox  was  then  raging  there.  But 
the  vindictive  monsters  resolved  to  subject  them  to  the  consequences  of  that 
scourge  of  human  vanity,  and  two  of  her  hapless  infants  catching  the  infec- 
tion, were  soon  added  to  the  victims  whom  it  fatally  affected.  Here  the 
bereaved  and  sorrowing  lady  dwelt  in  the  utmost  privacy  with  her  surviving 
children,  until  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  in  1660,  when  she  removed 
to  Knowsley  Hall,  where  she  survived  the  humiliation  of  her  enemies  only 
three  years. 


SPEKE      HALL. 


Their  vast  and  sumptuous  chambers,  are  fragrant,  light,  and  warm, 

Where  every  gorgeous  fancy  reveals  itself  in  form  ;' 

Where  costly  things  in  heaps  are  thrown, 

And  even  gold  enriched  with  many  a  precious  stone."        MARY  HOWITT. 


RCHITECTURE  is  one  of  the  most  uner- 
ring records  of  the  state  of  society  and  of 
government,  that  survives  the  rapid  torrent 
of  time ;  its  perfection  marks  the  leisure, 
wealth,  and  civilization  of  a  kingdom ;  its 
decay  is  usually  simultaneous  with  that  of 
national  pre-eminence.  The  martial  charac- 
ter of  the  Lancashire  barons  in  the  days  of 
feudal  tyranny,  is  evidenced  by  the  defensive 
style  of  their  dwelling-places;  and,  as  their 
privileges  became  abridged,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people  enlarged, 
a  similar  transition  is  observed  in  the  architecture  of  the  manorial  hall. 
The  embattled  rampart  was  abandoned,  the  loop-hole  expanded  into  a  fair 
open  casement,  and  the  jealous  drawbridge  converted  into  a  firm  and  free 
footing  for  visitors  of  every  caste.  So  far  the  changes  of  Time's  magic  wand 
had  proceeded,  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able feature  of  this  glorious  reign,  that  then  the  first  defenceless  mansions 
were  erected,  and  then,  and  not  before,  life  and  personal  property  were  deemed 
secure  in  remote  and  solitary  districts  of  England.  One  security,  the  moat, 
however,  was  still  retained,  and,  forsaking  all  other  accompaniments  of  the 
military  mansion,  the  Elizabethan  domestic  architects  built  with  a  beauty, 
symmetry,  and  stability,  not  exceeded,  nor  even  very  happily  imitated,  in  the 
epochs  of  art  that  have  followed.  Whitehall,  near  Shrewsbury,  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  the  manner  of  that  age ;  it  possesses  a  barbacan, 
connected  by  curtain  walls  with  the  extremities  of  the  moat  that  protects  three 
sides  of  the  building,  the  court,  or  flower-garden,  occupying  the  space  in  front. 
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The  house  is  not  impaired  by  the  innovations  of  time ;  and,  about  the  year 
1836,  was  purchased  for  the  private  residence  of  Dr.  Butler,  who  had  acquired 
a  lasting  reputation,  and  a  noble  independence,  by  his  able  conduct  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Shrewsbury.  Speke  Hall  is  coeval  with  this  rare  structure, 
retaining  also  the  single  relic  of  feudalism,  the  moat,  which  completely  insu- 
lates the  building,  and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  leading  to  the  principal 
doorway.  The  porch  presents  a  venerable  appearance,  not  grey  with  cold 
antiquity,  but  green  with  mantling  ivy.  On  a  label,  underneath  the  window 
that  lights  the  porch,  is  the  following  inscription,  cut  in  ancient  characters, 
"  This  work,  twenty-five  yards  long,  was  wholly  built  by  Edward  N.  Esq., 
anno  1598." 

Crossing  the  bridge,  entering  the  porch,  and  passing  onward  still,  the  court 
yard,  another  remnant  of  the  baronial  age,  is  reached.  In  the  earliest  ages 
of  our  architecture,  there  were  no  windows,  sometimes  not  even  loop-holes,  in 
the  exterior  walls ;  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  or  castle,  looking  into  the 
principal  court  In  the  Elizabethan  age,  while  the  courtyard  was  retained,  the 
exterior  front  was  also  richly  adorned  with  windows.  Two  venerable  yew-trees 
spread  their  evergreen  branches  over  the  centre  of  the  court ;  and,  amongst  the 
architectural  embellishments  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  the  noble  casemented 
windows  that  adorn  each  angle  on  the  south  side,  are  the  most  distinguished. 
One  of  these  spacious  casements  lights  the  great  hall,  which,  however,  derives 
an  additional  supply  from  other  sources.  The  great  hall,  the  subject  of  the 
accompanying  illustration,  is  wainscotted  with  oak,  richly  carved,  and  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  The  celebrated  wainscotting  brought  from 
Holyrood  House,  by  Sir  William  Norris,  is  placed  against  the  northern  wall, 
and  subdivided  into  forty  panels,  each  of  which,  every  fourth  excepted,  contains 
a  chased  grotesque  head ;  in  the  fourth  is  an  oval  shield,  supported  by  lions, 
but  not  charged  with  armorial  bearings.  The  general  design  of  the  whole 
appears  to  have  been  a  representation  of  the  five  Grecian  orders  of  architecture, 
and  it  is  known  to  have  stood  in  the  king's  hall,  at  Holyrood.  Underneath 
the  capitals,  or  rather  the  entablature,  are  these  words,  in  detached  panels ; 
"  Slepe  not  till  ye  hathe  well  considered  how  thou  hast  spent  the  day  past;  if 
thou  have  well  don,  thank  God ;  if  otherways,  repent  ye." 

Above  the  mantelpiece,  in  the  state  dining-room,  the  pedigree  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Norris  was  set  forth,  including  three  generations,  in  oak 
carvings ;  and  an  inscription,  painted  on  canvass,  extended  along  the  cornice, 
explanatory  of  the  figures  in  each  genealogical  compartment  Over  the  beau- 
tiful doorway,  so  exquisitely  enriched  with  carved  work,  is  another  of  those 
monitory  sentences,  in  the  efficacy  of  which  our  ancestors  placed  so  much 
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faith :  "  The  streghtest  waye  to  heaven,  is  to  love  and  serve  God  above  all 
tilings."  The  characters  are  similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
great  Hall. 

Antiquaries  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of  the  following  account  given 
by  Secombe,  in  his  "  History  of  the  House  of  Stanley ;"  and  here  justice,  as 
well  as  respect  to  the  ancient  house  of  Norris,  of  Speke,  calls  upon  me  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  bravery  of  Sir  Edward  Norris,  son  of  Sir  William 
Norris,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Musleburow,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Vlllth.  This  valiant  and  heroic  gentleman,  Sir  Edward  Norris,  commanded 
a  body  of  the  army  under  General  Stanley,  at  Flodden  Field,  where  he  behaved 
with  so  much  courage  and  good  conduct,  that  he  was  honoured  by  the  king, 
his  master,  with  the  like  congratulatory  letter,*  for  his  good  service  in  the  victory 
of  that  day ;  in  token  whereof  he  brought  from  the  deceased  king  of  Scots 
palace,  all  or  most  of  his  princely  library,  many  books  of  which  are  now  at 
Speke,  particularly  four  large  folios,  said  to  contain  the  records  and  laws  of 
Scotland  at  that  time,  and  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  the  learned  and  judicious 
reader.  And  he  also  brought  from  the  said  palace,  the  wainscot  of  the  king's 
hall,  and  put  it  up  in  his  own  hall  at  Speke."  Now,  Mr.  Hinchliffe  has 
undertaken  to  refute  the  whole  of  the  preceding  statement, -f-  and,  in  his  con- 
cluding sentence,  attributes  the  design  in  the  grand  parlour  to  the  taste  of  the 
owner  himself.  "  Speke  Hall,"  writes  this  critic,  "  certainly  offers  an  inte- 
resting scene,  as  an  ancient  mansion,  where,  although  the  hand  of  time  has 
already  made  considerable  ravages,  the  general  disposition  of  the  apartments 
is  still  to  be  traced,  and  the  carving  may  be  deemed  so  far  curious,  as  it  affords 
a  specimen  of  the  taste  of  this  country,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Italian  architecture,  and  which,  as  to  part  of  it,  also  seems  by  no  means  wanting 
in  intrinsic  merit."  Nor  is  this  hesitation  to  acknowledge  the  royal  origin  of 
these  architectural  relics  confined  to  the  individual  just  quoted ;  the  Scotch 
themselves  seem  anxious  to  deny  the  spoliation  of  their  palace.  J  But  the  most 
incredulous,  and  devoted,  of  their  literary  partisans  cannot  withhold  assent  to 
the  testimony  which  has  been  subsequently  produced  to  the  truth  of  the 
interesting  relation.  In  the  Athenseum,  a  public  library  in  Liverpool,  four- 
teen folio  volumes  are  preserved,  in  each  of  which  it  is  recorded,  "  that  Edgar 
Brow  wasse  wone  ye  viii*  daye  of  Maye,  ano  xxxvi"  H.  VIII.  et  ano  dni 
M.CCCCC.XLIII.,  and  y'  y"  boke  was  gotty  and  brought  awaye  by  me,  Will.m 

*  As  that  sent  to  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Monteagle,  and  to  Sir  William  Molineux, 
by  Henry  VIII. 

t  Vide  XIV.  vol.  of  the  Archseologia,  p.  12. 

t  Vide  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  by  \V.  R.  Whatton,  Esq. 
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Norris,  of  y"  Speike,  K.  thys  xi  daye  of  Maye."  These  noble  folios  are  bound, 
or  shut  up  rather,  in  massy  oak  boards,  and  are  entitled,  "  Bartolus  super 
Prima  Digest!  veteris,"  printed  at  Venice,  in  1499.  A  fac  simile  of  the  origi- 
nal memorandum,  which  is  in  the  characters  of  that  period,  is  given  in  Baines' 
History  of  Lancashire.  The  volumes,  now  belonging  to  the  Athenaeum  library, 
were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Henry  Browne,  Esq.,  by  the  trustees  of  the 
institution  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  library  of  James  IV.,  which  was 
captured  by  the  gallant  Sir  William  Norris,  became  the  property  of  the 
St.  Alban's  family,  upon  the  marriage  of  Mary,  the  last  of  the  direct  line,  with 
Lord  Sidney  Beauclerk. 

Uctred,  a  Saxon  thane,  was  possessed  of  Speke  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
soon  after  which,  Richard  de  Mulas  obtained  a  grant  of  two  carricutes 
of  this  lordship,  from  Roger  Gerneth.  By  the  marriage  of  Annota,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Benedict  Gerneth,  lord  of  Speke  and  Oglet,  with  Adam 
Molineux,  the  whole  undivided  manor  passed  to  that  family.  Another  heiress 
of  Speke,  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Molineux,  of  Sefton,  married  Robert 
de  Erneys,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  I. ;  and  his  daughter,  and  soli- 
heiress,  Alice,  conveyed  the  manor  of  Speke  to  her  husband,  Sir  Henry  Norris, 
who  was  descended  from  the  Norris's  of  Sutton. 

The  family  of  Norris  had  been  settled  in  Lancashire  from  an  early  period, 
and,  by  their  gallantry  and  martial  spirit,  were  noticed  by  the  reigning 
monarchs;  and  were  enabled  to  form  alliances,  by  marriage,  with  the  noblest 
and  most  wealthy  families.  From  the  root  at  Speke,  now  merged  in  the 
St.  Alban's  family,  sprang  the  branch  of  Rycot,  and  of  Tifield,  in  Berkshire, 
represented  by  the  lords  of  Abingdon ;  and  a  junior  branch,  settled  at  Davy 
Hulme,  near  Manchester.  In  several  generations  the  Norris's  of  Speke  were 
distinguished  for  their  bravery,  or  wisdom.  Sir  William  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Mussleborow  ;  and  Sir  Edward,  his  brother,  exhibited  the  most  chivalrous 
bearing  at  Flodden  Field.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  new  East  India 
Company  being  projected,  not  only  as  a  rival,  but  to  supersede  that  which  was 
in  existence,  Sir  William  Norris,  of  Speke,  was  chosen  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
between  that  monarch  and  the  proposed  company.  Although  supplied  with 
ample  funds,  a  splendid  retinue,  and  every  species  of  accompaniment  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  Mogul  with  an  idea  of  the  Company's  powers,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  agents  of  the  old  Company,  the  embassy  completely  failed,  and 
the  ambassador  died  on  his  voyage  back  to  England.  There  is  a  relic  of  this 
embassy,  which  was  presented  by  the  Norris  family  to  the  corporation  of 
Liverpool,  now  preserved  by  that  body ;  the  inscription  explains  its  character. 
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"  Ttds  stvord  of  state,*  carried  before  his  Excellency  Sir  William  Norris,  of 
Speke,  in  his  embassy  to  the  Great  Mogul,  given  as  a  memorial  of  respect  to 
this  Corporation,  Anno  Domini  1702,  John  Cockshutt,  Mayor."  Sir  William 
had  acquired  that  influence  in  London,  by  which  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Indian  embassy,  through  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Garraway,  Alderman  of  London ;  but  Liverpool  had  a  still  stronger  claim  upon 
any  memorial  of  his  services,  not  from  its  being  within  his  native  county,  but 
because  he  had  represented  that  town  in  three  successive  parliaments,  during  the 
reign  of  William  III.  At  the  death  of  Edward  Norris,  M.D.,  of  Chester,  the  last  of 
the  ancient  race  that  resided  at  Speke,  the  manor  passed  to  Mary,  grand-daughter 
of  Catharine  Garraway,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Norris ;  and,  by  the  marriage 
of  this  lady  with  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerk,  sixth  son  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
1736,  was  transferred  to  that  noble  family;  her  son,  Topham  Beauclerck,  was 
a  votary  and  patron  of  literature ;  and  her  grandson,  Charles  George,  sold  the 
Speke  Hall  estate  to  Richard  Watt,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  who 
restored  the  ancient  hall,  and  made  it,  occasionally,  his  residence.  It  still 
continues  in  the  possession  of  this  respectable  family. 

*  For  many  years  this  gift  of  Sir  William  Norris  was  borne  before  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Liverpool,  upon  inauguration  days ;  it  is  now  laid  up  amongst  the  memorials  of  remarkable  men, 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  town. 
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With  wiry  teeth  revolving  cards  release 

The  tangled  knots,  and  smooth  the  ravell'd  fleece. 

Next  moves  the  iron  hand  with  fingers  fine, 

Combs  the  wide  card,  and  forms  the  eternal  line ; 

Slow,  with  soft  lips,  the  whirling  can  acquires 

The  tender  skeins,  and  wraps  in  rising  spires ; 

With  quicken'd  pace  sucetssice  rollers  move, 

And  these  retain,  and  those  extend  the  rove."         DAEWIN. 


ARDING  is  that  process,  or  operation,  in 
cotton  manufacture,  to  which  the  filaments 
of  the  plant  are  subjected,  after  they  have 
been  opened  and  cleaned.  Its  objects  are  to 
disentangle,  straighten,  and  lay  in  parallel 
lengths,  prepared  for  spinning,  the  fibres,  which 
are  generally  doubled  up  and  convoluted  in 
leaving  the  blowing  and  lap  machine.  The 
fineness  and  evenness  of  the  yarn,  as  well  as 
the  beauty  of  the  cloth  made  from  it,  depend 
as  much  upon  the  regularity  and  perfection  of 
the  carding,  as  upon  any  subsequent  operation;  but,  since  the  reduction  of  this 
process  to  an  automatic  character,  by  the  employment  of  machinery,  its  success, 
or  rather  the  quality  of  the  work,  is  less  attributable  to  the  card-tenters,  than 
to  the  perfection  of  the  instruments  used  for  carding. 

This  primary  operation  was  at  first  effected  by  hand-cards,  brushes  made  of 
wire  staples,  projected,  at  a  certain  angle,  through  a  smooth  sheet  or  fillet  of 
leather,  the  latter  being  attached  to  a  flat  board,  about  twelve  inches  long  by 
six  in  breadth,  and  furnished  with  a  handle.  The  cotton  being  spread  upon 
one  of  the  cards  was  combed  till  the  fibres  were  laid  straight,  when  it  was 
stripped  off  in  a  fleecy  roll  ready  for  the  rover.  In  the  manufacture  of  cards, 
either  for  the  old  or  improved  mode  of  working,  much  nicety  is  to  be  observed ; 
the  teeth  should  be  all  alike,  evenly  distributed,  and  equally  inclined  to  the 
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surface  of  the  leather  which  should  preserve  the  same  thickness  throughout. 
The  earliest  improvement  in  this  method  consisted  in  having  one  card  fixed, 
the  other  moveable,  and,  doubling  the  size  of  both,  by  this  change  the  amount 
of  labour  was  at  once  doubled,  while  the  progress  was  still  further  facilitated 
by  suspending  the  moveable  card  by  means  of  a  pully  and  balance-weight. 
Stock-cards,  as  these  were  called,  had  been  employed  in  1739,  by  Mr.  John 
Wyatt,  and  were  known  even  before  that  period,  to  woollen  manufacturers. 
But  the  improvement  par  excellence  in  carding,  was  the  application  of  rotatory 
motion ;  and,  Mr.  Paul  Lewis,  of  Birmingham,  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the 
original  invention.  He  contrived  two  machines  for  the  same  purpose,  the  latter 
of  which,  with  some  improvements,  continues  to  be  employed.  A  horizontal 
cylinder,  covered  with  parallel  rows  of  cards,  placed  at  equal  intervals,  was 
turned  by  a  handle  ;  and  underneath  was  placed  a  concave  surface,  lined  with 
cards,  against  which  the  teeth  of  cylinder-cards  worked,  upon  turning  the 
winch.  The  carded  wool  was  stripped  off  by  a  stick  with  needles,  disposed 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  laid  upon  a  riband,  extended  between  two  cylinders, 
and  which  wound  upon  one  as  it  came  off  the  other.  Mr.  Paul's  invention  laid 
the  foundation  of  those  subsequent  introductions — the  carding  cylinder,  the 
perpetual  carding,  and  the  stripping-comb,  which  it  was  reserved  for  those  that 
followed  to  adopt.  They  originated  in  the  factory  of  Wyatt  and  Paul,  in  War- 
wickshire, and  were  not  in  general  use  in  Lancashire  for  twenty  years  subse- 
quent to  their  discovery. 

The  actual  machine  erected  in  Paul's  establishment,  was  purchased  by 
a  hatter  from  Leominster,  and  employed  by  him  in  carding  wool;  and,  in  1760, 
Mr.  Morris,  of  Wigan,  applied  it  to  the  carding  of  cotton.  After  this  epoch 
in  its  history,  Mr.  Peel  erected  a  machine,  consisting  of  several  cylinders,  at 
Blackburn ;  but,  owing  to  the  imperfection  in  stripping  off  the  carded  wool, 
laid  it  aside,  until,  by  further  improvements,  it  became  that  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism  which  it  now  presents.  A  revolving  cloth,  called  a  feeder,  gradually 
supplies  the  larger  cylinder,  from  which'  the  carded  wool  is  stripped  off  by  a 
smaller,  called  the  doffer,  or  finisher.  To  take  off  the  wool  in  a  continuous 
fleece,  a  metal  comb,  finely  toothed,  is  worked  perpendicularly  by  a  crank,  and 
the  sliver  then  being  drawn  through  a  funnel,  is  compressed  into  a  flat  riband, 
between  two  rollers,  and  falls  at  last  into  a  deep  can,  where  it  coils  in  a  con- 
tinuous length. 

Carding  is  followed  by  the  operation  of  Drawing;  as  the  ends  are  loose 
and  tender,  and  not  yet  laid  parallel,  the  filaments  require  to  be  made  level  in 
the  ribands  before  any  degree  of  torsion  is  communicated  to  them.  Drawing 
accomplishes  these  objects  of  strengthening,  extending,  and  equalizing  the 
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cardings.  The  draw-frame  consists  of  several  heads  of  rollers,  each  composed 
of  a  pair  of  feeding  and  a  pair  of  draw-rollers,  the  upper  of  each  pair  covered 
with  some  elastic  substance,  the  lower  of  metal,  fluted.  The  ends  of  the  slivers 
contained  in  the  cans  being  passed  between  two  pair  of  rollers,  the  draw-pair 
travelling  four  times  as  fast  as  the  feeders,  are  prolonged  to  four  times  their  former 
length  and  tenuity;  but,  being  passed  through  a  ring,  or  funnel,  in  front  of  the 
rollers,  they  are  again  restored  to  their  primitive  substance.  The  united  sliver 
falls  into  a  can,  and  if  four  cans  at  the  back  of  the  frame  have  been  emptied, 
an  equal  number  in  front  will  be  filled,  each  can  containing  an  equal  portion  of 
the  four  original  cardings.  By  repeating  the  operations  of  drawing  and 
doubling,  each  sliver  will  contain  a  portion  of  sixteen  slivers;  and,  upon  another 
repetition,  it  will  include  portions  of  sixty-four ;  the  process  is  generally  repeated 
till  each  shall  contain  portions  of  several  thousand  slivers. 

The  first  process  of  spinning  is  denominated  roving.  The  can-roving-franie 
may  be  called  the  invention  of  Arkwright,  and  continued  for  many  years  to  be 
the  principal  machine  for  communicating  sufficient  torsion  to  the  slivers.  The 
slivers  proceeding  from  each  pair  of  cans  are  passed  between  two  pair  of  rollers, 
and  escaping  from  them,  fall  through  a  funnel  into  a  revolving  conical  lantern. 
The  risk  of  injury  to  which  the  roving  was  exposed,  in  its  conveyance  by  the 
tenter  from  the  lantern  to  the  bobbin-machine,  gave  a  character  of  imperfection 
to  the  whole  mechanic  structure,  and  this  beautiful  production  of  genius  was 
at  length  superseded  by  one  still  more  wonderful  in  its  adaptations,  "  the 
Bobbin  and  Fly -frame."* 

*  Vide,  p.  10,  et  seq.  Memoir  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright. 


THE    NEW    CUSTOM    HOUSE, 

LIVERPOOL. 


"  Oh  !  glory-crowned  England,  thou  hast  these, 

Hast  these,  and  still  hast  more  — 
The  empire  of  the  tributary  seas, 
That  lave  thine  island  shore."        MARY  HOWITT. 


HE  old  dock  of  Liverpool  was  appropriately  called 
"the  cradle  of  commerce ;"  for  here  the  infant  trade 
of  this  great  port  first  found  that  shelter  and  protec- 
tion, which  made  it  grow  with  a  rapidity  unequal- 
led in  the  history  of  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries.  In  less  than  a  single  century  of  years, 
the  custom's  annual  revenue  of  Liverpool  having 
increased  from  £100,000,  to  nearly  £4,000,000 
sterling,  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  dock 
trustees,  felt  it  due  to  the  importance  of  their  trade,  and  the  convenience  of 
public  business,  that  a  more  suitable  building  should  be  provided  for  the  offices 
of  Customs  and  Excise  ;  one  commensurate  with  the  rank  and  commerce  of  the 
town ;  sufficiently  capacious  to  include  the  principal  government  establishments 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  possessing  grandeur  of  design,  expressive 
of  the  improving  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  Through  the  mediation  of  Mr. 
Canning,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  government,  which  permitted  the 
immediate  commencement  of  the  undertaking;  £150,000  were  to  be  advanced  to 
the  corporation  by  the  Treasury,  in  annual  instalments  of  £25,000,  on  the  con- 
dition, that  the  building  was  to  be  ceded  to  government  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years.  The  site,  valued  at  £90,000,  was  granted  for  the  purpose  by 
the  corporation.  This  union  of  liberality  and  public  spirit  infused  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  into  all  those  who  were  to  participate  in  the  honour  of  raising  this 
temple  to  commerce — a  feeling  of  which  none  partook  more  ardently  than  the 
architect,  Mr.  Foster.  His  design  met  the  immediate  and  unqualified  approval 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  of  the  Board  of  Works ;  and  on  the 
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August,  1828,  the  anniversary  of  his  majesty,  George  the  IVth's  birth-day, 
the  first  stone  was  laid,  with  public  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

The  chief  magistrate,  attended  by  the  civic  authorities,  dock-trustees, 
building-committee,  and  many  trading  and  benevolent  societies,  proceeded 
to  the  old  dock,  when  his  worship,  having  performed  the  interesting  duty 
committed  to  him,  addressed  the  spectators  in  a  speech  that  well  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  "  In  a  few  years,''  he  observed,  "  we  shall  see  erected  on 
the  site  where  we  stand,  a  noble  and  magnificent  building,  under  whose 
ample  roof  will  be  concentrated  all  those  offices  more  directly  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  the  port ;  and  whilst  the  convenience  of  our  merchants 
has  been  peculiarly  consulted,  it  is  not  convenience  alone  that  has  been  kept 
in  view ;  it  will  be  a  standing  monument  to  future  times,  not  only  of  the 
successful  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  which  required  accommodation  so 
extensive,  but  also  of  the  encouragement  given  to  architectural  science,  and 
of  the  possibility  of  combining  the  refinements  of  taste  with  the  pursuit  of 
wealth."  His  worship  proceeded  to  express  his  hope  that  his  fellow-townsmen 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the 
town,  not  only  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  also  in  the  cultivation  oi 
those  intellectual  powers  by  which  commerce  is  extended,  and  opulence 
adorned ;  that  the  trade  of  Liverpool  might  continue  to  be  distinguished  by 
those  qualities  which  are  characteristic  of  a  British  merchant — umvearif  <; 
diligence,  liberality  of  spirit,  unbending  integrity,  and  a  willingness  to  ('.itU'i- 
bute  his  affluence,  thus  honourably  acquired,  in  support  of  those  noble  instfl. . 
tions  of  benevolence  and  charity  with  which  their  town  abounds;  and,  iv  laef 
cultivation  of  those  refinements  of  social  life,  and  the  encouragement  ot  those 
skilful  productions  of  science,  and  of  the  arts,  which  promote  the  civilization 
of  manners,  and  exalt  the  moral  character  of  those  who  cultivate  them." 
The  ceremony  was  closed  by  the  usual  finale  of  civic  pageants,  a  splendid 
banquet  in  the  Town-hall,  at  which  all  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  Liverpool 
were  assembled. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  critics  to  disparage  the  architectural  merits 
of  this  fine  building ;  but,  perhaps,  censure  was  never  less  successfully 
aimed.  The  characters  to  which  the  architect  aspired  in  his  design,  were 
those  of  simplicity,  massiveness,  and  grandeur,  each  of  which  has  been  emi- 
nently attained,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter ;  a  misfortune  attributable 
solely  to  the  low  and  commanded  site  of  the  building,  which  was  a  sacrifice 
of  personal  taste  to  public  convenience.  The  order  employed  in  the  exte- 
rior is  the  Ionic,  and  the  principal  fronts  look  to  the  east  and  west.  These 
facades  are  octostyles,  the  wings  being  adorned  with  pilasters.  In  the 
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tympanum  of  each  pediment,  the  royal  arms  are  inserted ;  and  the  entablature 
is  continued  round  three  sides  of  the  building.  Above  the  roof,  a  dome,  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  of  easy  convergance,  rises,  giving  a  character  of  loftiness  to 
the  design ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  two  minor  lanterns,  admitting  a  flood  of  light 
to  the  central  apartments.  As  a  work  of  art,  the  new  Custom-house  possesses 
not  only  comparative,  but  absolute  superiority  amongst  the  public  buildings 
of  Liverpool ;  the  vast  accession  which  it  has  made  to  public  accommodation, 
will  be  perceived  from  the  number  and  capaciousness  of  its  apartments. 
Here  the  departments  of  customs,  excise,  stamps,  docks,  are  accommodated, 
in  addition  to  the  general  post-office,  while  spacious  bonding-stores  are  con- 
structed in  the  basement  story.  Three  corridors  penetrate  the  main  building 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  these  ascend  the  principal  staircases  by  which  the 
chief  apartments  are  approached.  The  "  long-room"  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  building,  immediately  under  the  great  dome ;  it  measures  146  feet  in 
length,  by  70  in  width,  and  its  height,  to  the  cornice,  is  45.  The  stone 
employed  in  the  interior,  particularly  the  beautifully  polished  columns,  was 
brought '  from  Talacre,  in  Flintshire ;  coarse  granite,  found  at  Bramley,  in 
Yorkshire,  is  used  in  the  basement;  and  the  upper  stories  are  faced  with 
sandstone  from  the  Manby  quarries,  in  Cheshire.  The  principal  fronts 
extend  467  feet,  the  main  depth  of  the  building  is  92,  and  the  height,  from 
the  substruction  to  the  blocking  of  the  parapet,  67  feet. 

The  magnitude  of  this  solid  structure,  extending  over  an  area  of  6,700 
square  yards,  the  unostentatious  character  of  its  few  but  chaste  embellish- 
ments, and  the  massive  proportions  which  have  been  observed  in  its  erection, 
are  very  happily  employed  in  a  building  devoted  solely  to  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  and  destined  to  endure,  not  only  the  inevitable  invasion  of  time, 
but  a  more  rapid  deterioration,  by  public  use,  than  any  other  class  of  edifice 
appropriated  to  national  accommodation. 
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HALL    I '    THE    WOOD. 


"  What  can  yonder  house  record? — 
First  it  had  a  feudal  lord  ; 
Next  there  came  the  cavalier, 
Light  of  word,  and  gay  of  cheer  ; 
Followed  him,  the  squire,  who  found 
Chief  delight  in  horse  and  hound  ; 
Last,  there  was  the  man  of  skill, 
Wind  and  wave  were  at  his  will."        (1833).     L.  E.  L. 


HE  birth-place,  residence,  or  grave  of  genius, 
never  fails  to  excite  an  interest,  even  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who,  themselves,  have  neither 
patronized  the  possessor,  nor  participated  in  the 
possession ;  and,  if  the  rewards  of  those  intel- 
lectual gifts  by  which  mankind  have  been 
either  gratified,  or  enriched,  shall  have  been 
inadequate — if  the  author  of  much  moral  good 
shall  have  experienced,  not  only  the  neglect, 
but  the  the  ingratitude  of  his  country  also, 
then  the  tributary  tear  shall  fall  more  full  and  frequent  on  the  spot,  where, 
at  length,  his  spirit  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the  feeling  mind  shall  dwell 
with  more  regret  upon  the  contemplation  of  the  scene  which  intellectual 
sacrifices  have  consecrated. 

Hall  i'  the  wood  is  one  of  those  venerated  abodes  which  must  ever  haunt 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  studied  the  progressive  history  of  British 
manufactures ;  for,  it  was  here  that  Samuel  Crompton,  whose  situation  and 
circumstances  in  life  present  no  unapt  analogy  to  those  of  our  greatest  lexico- 
grapher, during  the  compilation  of  his  work,  invented  that  beautiful  piece 
of  mechanism,  called  the  mule,  "  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and 
without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement, 
or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but  amid  inconvenience  and  distrac- 
tion, in  sickness  and  in  sorrow."  The  parallel  is  rendered  more  striking,  from 
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the  fact,  that  this  morbid  sentiment,  which  the  philologist  has  so  pompously 
paraded,  originated  in  grief  for  the  recent  loss  of  an  affectionate  wife,  a  mis- 
fortune with  which  the  mechanist  was  also  visited,  during  the  course  of  his 
thoughtful  labours  in  his  humble  home  at  Hall  i'  the  Wood.  The  house,  which 
is  spacious,  and  delightfully  placed  upon  a  bank,  overlooking  the  vale,  or 
plain,  of  Bolton,  and  surrounded,  though  not  embosomed,  by  luxuriant  foliage, 
is  one  of  those  quaint,  ancient,  timbered-buildings  which  abound  in  Lancashire. 
It  is  one  of  those  long-enduring  records  of  the  social  state  of  the  palatinate 
some  few  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  remain  unchanged  in  aspect,  while 
nature  itself  is  almost  revolutionised  around  by  political  theories,  and  scientific 
inventions.  No  illustrious  names,  in  the  by-gone  times,  are  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  secluded  spot ;  but  genius  will  henceforth  claim  it  as  her 
own.  From  the  different  styles  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  building, 
as  well  as  the  variety  in  the  character  of  the  materials,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
whole  was  not  erected  either  at  the  same  period,  or  by  the  same  individual. 
But,  independent  of  this  want  of  uniformity  in  design,  the  dates  that  are 
inscribed  on  several  parts  of  the  walls,  afford  an  a  priori  proof  of  the  respec- 
tive ages  of  each  portion.  The  ancient  family  of  Brownley  were  amongst  the 
first  owners  of  Hall  i'  the  Wood,  which,  in  their  occupancy,  most  probably, 
was  better  entitled  to  its  descriptive  name  ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  they  were 
in  possession  at  the  period  of  the  earliest  date  now  observable  here,  1591. 
In  1648,  the  stone  front  was  added  by  the  Morrises,  to  whom  it  passed,  either 
by  purchase  or  marriage ;  and  who  have  caused  the  date  of  erection,  with  the 
initials  of  the  owner,  according  to  the  ostentatious  practice  of  that  day,  to  be 
inscribed  upon  the  gable.  Embarrassment  in  family  affairs  involved  this  part  of 
the  estate  in  an  absorbing  mortgage,  and  the  precise  step— either  forfeiture, 
or  foreclosure — by  which  the  new  proprietor  entered,  remains  involved  in 
mystery.  Whatever  deeds  or  documents  were  calculated  to  illumine  the  dark 
parts  of  its  history,  are  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  irritated 
litigants  who  triumphed  in  the  cause  ;  and,  the  present  proprietors,  the  family 
of  Starkie,  of  Huntroyd,  near  Burnley,  to  whom  it  has  been  transferred,  by 
marriage,  are,  perhaps,  but  little  interested  in  the  records  of  private  families, 
with  which  their  own  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  alliance. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  old  house  being  let  in  tenements  to  weavers,  Crompton, 
in  contented  poverty,  occupied  one  of  them ;  and  here  he  devoted  his  after 
hours,  during  five  successive  years,  to  that  great  product  of  ingenuity,  which 
has  perpetuated  his  own  memory,  and  excited  an  interest  in  the  recovery  of 
every  fact  associated  with  the  story  of  the  ancient  Hall  in  which  he  passed  so 
many  years  of  his  useful  life. 


Engraved   "by  1' 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH, 


MANCHESTER. 


"  Oh,  Christian  fane  !  the  soul  expands  in  thee ! 
Thine  altar  and  thy  tomb 
Speak  of  the  hope  arid  doom 
Which  leads  man  to  eternity  '"         L.  E.  L. 


HE  Collegiate  Church  is  justly  the  architec- 
tural pride  of  Manchester.  Although  anciently 
founded,  its  resources  have  been  so  completely 
dissipated,  that  its  beauties  and  recollections 
would,  perhaps,  have  perished  together,  had 
not  individual  piety  guarded,  and  individual 
benevolence  restored,  age  after  age,  those  vene- 
rable relics,  on  which  time  had  so  invidiously 
encroached,  The  early  history  of  this  sump- 
tuous edifice,  its  foundation  and  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  are  reserved  for  subsequent  descrip- 
tion, the  accompanying  view  of  the  present  gorgeous  choir,  demanding  a  more 
minute  and  modern  history. 

The  cuup-d'cBtl,  on  entering  the  nave,  is  highly  imposing,  suggesting, 
simultaneously,  the  ideas  of  grandeur  and  utility;  the  first,  the  result  of 
loftiness  and  decoration ;  the  second,  of  the  vast  space  appropriated  to  the 
accommodation  of  worshippers.  Clustered  columns,  of  elegant  porportions, 
sustain  a  series  of  light  pointed  arches,  in  what  may  be  styled  the  second 
order,  the  spandrels  being  adorned  with  quatre  and  cinque-foil  circles,  filled  with 
shields.  Immediately  above  this  open  work,  a  richly  sculptured  cornice,  a  com- 
mon tangent  of  the  pointed  arches,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  nave,  and 
forms  a  pedestal  for  the  beautiful  clerestory  windows,  which  are  divided  by  stone 
mullions  into  five  compartments.  From  the  capital  of  each  respective  cluster, 
a  slender  single  column  rises,  until  its  capital,  in  turn,  becomes  the  pedestal  of 
another  group,  introduced  to  support  demi-angels,  with  musical  instruments, 
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classed  so  whimsically,  that  all  those  on  the  north  side  have  stringed,  and  those 
on  the  south,  wind  instruments.  Triple  columns  rise  from  behind  these  effigies, 
the  capitals  of  which  furnish  a  consol,  whence  arches  spring  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  principal  cross-beams  of  the  roof.  The  ceiling  is  a  flattened  arch, 
divided  into  compartments,  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  beams,  moulded  and 
enriched  with  ornamental  work,  the  intersections  exhibiting  the  figure  of  an 
ecclesiastic  supporting  an  opened  book  This  majestic  temple,  that  is,  the  nave 
of  the  church,  lay  open  in  all  its  unviolated  dignity,  like  the  Catholic  churches 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  until  the  year  1814,  when  the  portion,  which  was 
confessed  to  be  parochial  was  enclosed,  furnished  with  pews,  and  allotted  to 
special  uses.  The  chantries  of  St.  James,  and  of  St.  Nicholas,  were  reserved ; 
five  pews,  immediately  in  front  of  Brown  and  TrafTord's  chapels,  belong  to  the 
representatives  of  those  houses  ;  one  pew  was  appropriated  to  the  canons, 
two  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  one  for  the  municipal  officers,  and  one  for 
the  family  of  Ancoat's  Hall,  while  six  hundred  free-sittings  were  obtained  for 
the  humbler  classes.  Three  galleries,  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
removed,  and  more  spacious  accommodation  substituted,  in  the  same  style 
of  ornament,  material,  and  design.  The  Chetham  gallery,  at  the  west  end, 
is  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  governor,  scholars,  and  domestics 
of  Chetham's  hospital ;  and  the  arms  of  the  benevolent  founder  of  that  charity 
decorate  the  front,  with  the  well-remembered  motto  of  "  quod  luuin  tene." 
Above  the  gallery  were  formerly  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  Charles  I.,  by  whose 
charter  the  college  was  ultimately  governed  and  protected ;  this  decoration, 
however,  has  been  consigned  to  the  ringers'  loft,  the  space  they  occupied 
thrown  open  into  the  tower,  and  most  inappropriately  replaced  by  the  arms  of 
George  IV.,  in  stained  glass,  with  those  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Manchester  under- 
neath. A  device,  representing  the  collegiate  seal,  accompanies  the  design, 
with  its  motto,  •'  Lucerna  pedilnts  meis  et  lumen  semitis  meis  verbnm  tiium ;'' 
and  the  inscription  on  the  encircling  riband  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
follege  to  the  very  monarch  whose  arms  have  been  repudiated.  A  repetition  of 
the  same  devotion  to  a  sovereign,  whose  memory  is  but  little  revered,  occured 
in  the  arrangements  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  musical  festival,  in  1828. 
On  that  occasion,  the  organ  being  removed  a  little  from  its  legitimate  place, 
into  the  Chetham  gallery,  its  original  site  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
feoffees  of  the  hospital,  the  front  central  panel  having  the  arms  of  that 
voluptuary,  George  IV.,  carved  in  oak  upon  it. 

Before  these  innovations,  so  hostile  to  the  ancient  semblance  of  this  noble 
structure,  two  lofty  pillars  appeared  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  choir, 
terminating  in  figures  of  demi-angels  supporting  shields.  On  one  of  these 
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capitals  rested  an  effigy  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  other  of  St.  Dyonise,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  the  church ;  and  "  unto  these  figures  men  did  usually  bow  at 
their  coming  into  the  church."  Some  iconoclasts  having  destroyed  these  idols, 
the  pedestals  and  pillars  were  covered  over  by  the  substitution  of  a  gallery, 
and,  after  a  concealment  of  more  than  200  years,  they  were  again  exposed 
to  admiration. 

This  part  of  the  building  is  adorned  with  many  monuments  to  departed 
merit;  some  remarkable  as  examples  of  cultivated  taste  in  design,  and  a  high 
order  of  excellence  in  the  performance.  The  memory  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hinde, 
is  vainly  recorded  on  a  simple  marble  tablet,  the  Green-gown  school,  esta- 
blished by  her  benevolence,  will  long  survive  such  sepulchral  honour.  The 
chisel  of  Chantrey  is  believed  to  have  been  employed  in  the  execution  of  the 
mural  monument  to  Edward  Greaves,  of  Culcheth  Hall,  but  it  presents  no 
illustration  of  his  intellectual  powers.  Many  interesting  memorials,  on  every  side, 
record  the  virtues  of  those  that  now  sleep  beneath  them;  but  there  is  none  more 
ostentatious  in  its  pretensions,  and  none,  perhaps,  have  greater  pretensions  to 
that  prerogative,  than  the  tomb  of  Dauntsey  Hulme.  It  is  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  private  worth,  and  a  record  of  virtues  that,  even  in  a  country,  the 
honour  of  whose  merchants  is  respected  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  globe,  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  He  was  an  instance,  not  only  of  benevolence  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  most  laudable  kind,  but  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  exemplary 
integrity.  Having  failed  in  business,  through  the  misconduct  of  partners, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  level  of  insolvency ;  sustained  by  a  mind 
conscious  of  rectitude,  he  commenced  a  mercantile  life  once  more  ;  and,  by 
prudence,  perseverance,  and  good  fortune,  regained  the  height  from  which  he 
had  fallen.  The  hand  of  congratulation  and  of  reviving  friendship  was  extended 
to  him  by  his  former  associates,  but  he  declined  to  accept  the  recognition 
before  he  had  rendered  himself  deserving  of  it.  This  was  only  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  liquidation  of  those  debts  which  the  insolvent  firm  had  con- 
tracted ;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  that  has  never  been  exceeded,  Mr.  Hulme, 
called  all  the  creditors  of  himself  and  partners  together,  and  having  examined 
their  accounts,  paid  both  debt  and  interest,  in  every  instance,  "  to  the  uttermost 
farthing."  This  fine  sense  of  justice  being  incontestibly  established,  he  next 
resolved  upon  leaving  to  his  countrymen  an  example  of  benevolence  for 
their  imitation  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  distribution  of  many 
minor  sums  for  charitable  purposes,  bequeathed  £-20,000  to  the  Infirmary  of 
Manchester,  and  £8,000  to  the  House  of  Recovery.  The  genius  of  West- 
macott  was  exerted  in  commemorating  the  virtues  of  this  munificent  citizen, 
and  he  has  happily  illustrated  his  merciful  mind  by  a  basso-relievo  of  the 
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"  Good  Samaritan," — his  sense  of  rectitude  by  the  caduceus,  and  balance 
of  justice. 

The  families  of  Stanley,*  Trafford,  Brown,  Chetham,  Byrom,  and  Strange- 
ways,  have,  during  succeeding  ages,  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  worldly 
disnity  which  they  had  inherited,  by  costly  monuments,  in  their  private  chan- 
tries ;  of  these,  some  survive,  but  have  lost  their  interest ;  others  being  broken 
and  overturned,  their  graves  have  been  made  the  lower  chambers  of  public  pews 
for  the  accommodation  of  strangers. 

Infinitely  more  splendid  in  its  architectural  embellishments  than  the  nave 
and  transepts,  the  choir  is  also  the  most  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  least 
violated  by  restoration.  The  great  arches,  clustered  columns,  and  rich  ceiling, 
resemble  those  already  described  as  adorning  the  nave ;  but  the  exquisite  work- 
manship displayed  in  the  stalls  and  gallery  front,  is  equal  to  anything  of  the 
same  character  in  England.  Uniformity  prevails  throughout  thewhole  of  the  rich 
tracery  on  both  sides  of  the  chancel,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  stalls  on  the 
north  side  nearest  to  the  altar,  which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Richard 
Beck,  and  his  lady;  and  the  canopies  and  groined  ceilings  of  the  stalls  assigned 
to  the  dean  and  canons,  are  superior  in  costliness  and  design  to  all  the  others. 
The  seats  are  secured  by  hinges,  and  capable  of  being  turned  up  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  extraordinary  designs  carved  on  each,  after  the  capricious  practice 
of  monastic  structures ;  and  the  continuous  desk  in  front  is  enriched  with 
monograms,  armorial  bearings,  and  various  devices,  executed  on  their  panel- 
led fronts.  Beneath  the  seat  of  the  dean,  the  Stanley  legend  of  the  eagle  and 
child,  is  represented  in  carved  work ;  and  the  seventh  stall,  assigned  to  the 
head-master  of  the  Free  Grammar-school,  (Archididascalos,)  is  distinguishable 
by  a  device,  evidently  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  austerity  of  that  profession  ; 
an  old  fox,  in  a  sitting  posture,  armed  with  a  monstrous  birch  rod,  is  beating 
two  young  cubs,  while  another  old  fox  is  engaged  in  reading.  The  arms  of 
the  Stanleys  are  profusely  introduced  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  their 
munificence  having  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  rich  stalls  there  ;  while 
the  arms  of  the  Grocers  and  Mercers  adorn  the  opposite  seats,  together  with 
the  monogram  of  Richard  Beck,  their  founder. 

Behind  the  communion-table  is  an  ancient  oak  screen,  richly  carved,  and 
in  tolerable  preservation ;  the  beauty  of  which,  however,  is  concealed  by  a 
tapestried  hanging,  representing  the  death  of  Sapphira.  The  great  eastern 

*  During  the  years  1840-1,  Edward,  earl  of  Derby,  expended  the  sum  of  ,£1,000  in  renovating 
the  chapel,  founded  by  the  piety  of  his  ancestors,  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  his  family  for 
upwards  of  three  centuries,  and  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  James  Stanley,  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
warden  of  this  church,  who  died  in  March,  1525. 
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window  would  admit  an  overpowering  flood  of  light,  were  not  the  rays  inter- 
cepted by  the  stained  glass  with  which  it  is  glazed.  In  the  centre  is  the 
Saviour,  with  a  nimbus  and  cross ;  on  his  right,  are  Aaron  with  his  breast- 
plate, David  bearing  a  harp,  and  St.  Peter  the  keys,  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted.  On  the  left  are,  Moses,  distinguished  by  his  rod,  and  by  the  tables  of 
stone,  St.  George,  bearing  a  red  cross,  and  St.  Paul,  holding  a  sword,  while  a 
viper  rests  at  his  feet.* 

It  is  in  the  sumptuous  portion  of  the  building,  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  that  so  many  marriages  have  been  solemnized — a  circum- 
stance attributable  to  the  moderate  fees  demanded  by  the  clergy.  During 
Lent,  it  is  usual  to  double  the  accustomed  fees,  which  limits  the  number  of 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony  ;  but,  when  that  period 
has  expired,  the  scene  that  is  presented  here,  is  unequalled  elsewhere  in 
England. 

"  I  attended  the  old  church  at  Manchester,"  says  the  author  of  "  a  Home 
Tour,  in  1835,"  "  in  order  to  witness  the  solemnization  of  several  marriages, 
I  had  reason  to  suppose  were  then  and  there  to  take  place.  I  had  heard  on 
the  preceding  Sunday,  the  bands  proclaimed  as  follows : — For  the  first  time 
of  asking,  sixty-five ;  for  the  second  time,  seventy-two ;  for  the  third  time, 
sixty  ;  total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  When  all  was  ready,  and  the 
church-doors  opened,  the  clergyman  and  clerk  betook  themselves  to  the  vestry; 
and  the  people  who  were  about  to  be  married,  and  their  friends,  seated  them- 
selves in  the  body  of  the  church,  opposite  the  communion-table,  on  benches, 
which  were  placed  there  for  the  purpose.  Not  less  than  fifty  were  assembled, 
among  whom  I  took  my  seat  quietly  without  being  noticed.  A  party,  who  had 
arrived  in  a  narrow  vis-a-vis  fly,  most  exclusively  paraded,  in  the  meantime, 
up  and  down,  as  if  unwilling  to  identify  themselves  with  the  humbler  candi- 
dates of  matrimony,  in  another  part  of  the  church.  The  people  at  first  took 
their  seats  in  solemn  silence,  each  one  inquisitively  surveying  his  neighbour ; 
but,  as  the  clergyman  and  clerk  were  sometime  in  preparation,  the  men  first 
began  to  whisper  one  to  another,  and  the  women  to  titter,  till,  by  degrees,  they 
all  threw  off  their  reserve,  and  made  audible  remarks  on  the  new  comers. 
There  was  little  mauvaise  Iwnte  among  the  women ;  but  of  the  men,  poor 
fellows !  some  were  seriously  abashed ;  while,  among  the  hymeneal  throng, 
there  seemed  to  prevail  a  sentiment  that  obtains,  pretty  generally,  among 
their  betters,  namely,  the  inclination  to  put  shy  people  out  of  conceit  with 

*  For  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  this  stately  building,  some  notice  of  the  private  chantries 
belonging  to  it,  and  further  monumental  details,  vide  article,  entitled,  "  The  Collegiate  Church  of 
Manchester. " — seg. 
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themselves.  Thus,  at  the  advance  of  a  sheepish-looking  bridegroom,  he  was 
immediately  assailed  on  all  sides  with  '  come  on  man,  what  art  thou  afraid 
of? — nobody  '1  hurt  thee.'  And  then  a  general  laugh  went  round,  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone,  but  quite  sufficient  to  confound  and  subdue  the  new  comer. 
Presently  a  sudden  buzz  broke  out,  "  the  clergyman's  coming,"  and  all  were 
perfectly  silent.  About  twelve  couples  were  to  be  married,  the  rest  were 
friends  and  attendants;  the  former  were  called  upon  to  arrange  themselves 
altogether  round  the  altar.  The  clerk  was  an  adept  in  his  business,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  mode  admirably  calculated  to  set  the 
people  at  their  ease,  and  direct  their  proceedings.  In  appointing  them  to  their 
proper  places,  he  addressed  each  in  an  intonation  of  voice  particularly  soft  and 
soothing,  and  which  carried  with  it  more  of  encouragement,  as  he  made  use  of 
no  appellation  but  the  Christian  name  of  the  person  spoken  to.  Thus  he 
proceeded — '  Daniel  and  Phoebe — this  way  Daniel— take  off'  your  gloves, 
Daniel.  William  and  Anne — no,  Anne — here,  Anne;  t'other  tide,  William. 
John  and  Mary — here  John — oh!  John.'  And  then  addressing  them  alto- 
gether— '  Noiv,  all  of  you,  give  your  hats  to  some  person  to  hold?  Although 
the  marriage  ceremony  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  generally  addressed  to  the 
whole  party,  the  clergyman  was  scrupulously  exact  in  obtaining  the  accurate 
responses  from  each  individual." 
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;  Yet,  mine  ancestral  city,  for  thy  sake, 
A  lingering  interest  on  this  earth  I  take  ; 
In  the  dim  midnight  'tis  for  thee  I  wake.' 


LACED  on  an  isolated  eminence,  in 
t  a  spacious  open  plain,  and  on  the 
banks  of  a  noble  navigable  river ;  occu- 
pying a  central  position — not  only  in 
its  hundred,  but  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lancaster ;  celebrated  for  its  associa- 
tion with  many  stirring  events  in  the 
history  of  past  ages,  and  conspicuous 
in  modern  times  for  the  prosperity  of 
its  trade  and  manufactures,  Preston 
claims  more  than  a  passing  notice  from 
the  topographer.  Although  no  evidence 
exists  to  indicate  that  the  Romans  ever 
had  a  station  here,  Ribchester,  not 
Preston,  being  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ribodunum,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  that,  as  that  military  station  decayed,  Preston,  or  Priest's-town, 
gathered  its  fleeting  strength,  and,  early  in  Saxon  times  became  the  principal 
port  in  Lancashire.  Nor  did  it  resign  this  acquired  superiority,  until  the  unpre- 
cedented prosperity  of  Liverpool  had  rendered  further  commercial  rivalry  com- 
pletely vain  ;  for,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  amount  of  ship-money 
levied  on  Preston  was  four  times  the  contribution  of  Lancaster,  and  double 
that  of  Liverpool. 

Nor  was  its  local  distinction  limited  by  its  trading  character ;  for  here, 
also,  a  monastic-cell  was  established,  about  the  year  930,  and  dedicated  to 
Wilfrid,  of  Ripon,  in  which  diocese  it  was  included ;  but  the  building  being 
enlarged,  the  number  of  clergy  increased,  and  the  district  transferred  to  the 
diocese  of  York,  Preston  became  the  chief  ecclesiastical  residence  of  a  large 
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territory.  When  the  Danes  effected  a  descent  upon  the  western  coast,  and 
overran  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes,  the  Church  of  York,  unable  to  protect 
its  possessions  in  Amounderness,  assigned  them  to  Tosti,  fourth  son  of  Godwin, 
earl  of  Kent.  On  the  accession  of  William  the  Norman,  the  country  between 
the  Kibble  and  Mersey,  together  with  Amounderness,  was  granted  to  Roger  of 
Poictou  ;  but,  being  forfeited  to  the  crown,  by  his  defection,  was  granted  to 
Theobald  Walter,  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  one  knight.  This  Theobald 
had  contributed  munificently  to  the  redemption  from  captivity  of  Richard 
Cceitr  de  Lion,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  a  confirmation  of  the  lordship  of 
Preston,  and  with  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Lancashire,  which  he  held  until  the 
first  year  of  king  John's  reign.  His  son,  Theobald,  married  Maud,  sister  of 
Thomas-a-Becket,  and  being  appointed  butler  of  Ireland,  assumed  the  official 
name,  which  is  still  borne  by  his  descendants,  the  illustrious  house  of  Ormonde. 
The  emoluments  of  the  butlership  continued  to  be  received  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  family,  until  the  year  1811,  when  the  office  was  abolished,  and 
£216,000  compensation  paid  out  of  the  proceeds,  to  Walter,  then  Marquiss  of 
Ormonde. 

Few  towns  in  England  have  been  more  fortunate  in  winning  the  favours  of 
royalty.  It  is  supposed  that  guild-merchants  were  appointed  in  seaport  towns 
under  the  heptarchy,  and  that  Preston  was  included  amongst  the  privileged 
places,  a  fact  apparent  from  an  ancient  custumale  in  the  records  of  the 
borough  ;  but  the  guild-merchant,  a  splendid  civic  pageant,  was  not  celebrated 
here  before  the  year  1329,  although  the  charter  had  been  granted  by  Henry  II., 
and  confirmed  by  his  successors.  It  was  in  the  first  Edward's  reign  that 
Preston  first  sent  members  to  parliament,  a  privilege  still  enjoyed  ;  and  this 
gallant  prince  halted  here,  on  his  march  to  Scotland,  and  hence  issued  two 
proclamations.  Of  these,  one  named  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  his  wardens  during  his  absence ;  the  other  was 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  and  protested  against  the  malignity  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Retribution  stimulated  the  hardy  Scots  to  invade  and  plunder 
the  border  counties ;  and  a  determined  band,  led  by  Robert  Bruce,  descended 
upon  Preston,  during  the  octaves  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John,  in  the  year  1307, 
and  having  surprised  the  inhabitants,  set  fire  to  the  place.  This  insolence  was 
chastised  in  the  following  reign,  when  Edward  III.  marching  through  Preston, 
where  he  strengthened  and  re-organized  his  army,  entered  Scotland,  and,  engag- 
ing the  enemy  at  Hallidown  Hall,  on  the  19th  July,  1333,  slew  twenty  thousand 
of  their  bravest  men,  and  made  Baliol,  their  king,  his  prisoner.  Returning  to 
Preston,  he  presented  the  corporation  with  a  common  seal,  and  conferred 
further  privileges  upon  the  town. 
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Imitating  her  predecessors,  Queen  Elizabeth  extended  the  privileges  of  all 
former  charters,  and  appointed  wholesome  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  town,  and  conduct  of  its  fairs  and  markets;  and  his  majesty,  James  I., 
conferred  a  memorable  favour  on  the  borough,  by  becoming  the  guest  of  the 
corporation,  on  the  14th  Aug.  1617. 

The  inhabitants  of  Preston,  being  influenced  by  Lord  Strange,  and  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  many  espoused  the  royal  cause  in  the  great  rebellion,  and  bravely  held 
the  town  for  the  King  against  General  Fairfax.    The  parliamentarians,  however, 
being  strongly  reinforced,  on  the  13th  of  February,  stormed  the  town,  drove 
the  brave  little  garrison  from  their  last  position,  the  church- tower,  and  got  com- 
plete possession  of  every  thing.     In  this  sanguinary  conflict,  many  of  the  mo&t 
respectable   inhabitants   were   slain ;    and,    amongst  them,   Adam  Morte,  the 
mayor,  together  with  his  son,  who  fell  at  his  side.     The  gallant  Earl  of  Derby, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  and  chagrinned  at  the  loss  of  so  important  a 
place  as  Preston,  marched  from  Lathom  House,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force, 
took  Lancaster  by  a  coup-de-main,  and,  advancing  on  Preston,  attacked  it  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  the  garrison,  having  six  hundred  killed  within  an  hour, 
were  compelled  to  surrender.     His  lordship,  not  finding  it  convenient  to  leave 
a  protecting  force  behind,  and  apprehensive  of  the  place  again  falling  into 
the  enemy's   hands,  dismantled  the  walls.     Cromwell  defeated  the   Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,   on  the  plain  of  Preston,  in  1648; 
and,  a  most  miserable  slaughter  of  the  royalists  ensued   in  the   very  streets 
of  the  town,  as  they  fled  before  the  victorious  troops  of  the  merciless  soldier. 
But  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants  was  never  shaken  by  want  of  success,  or 
weight  of  suffering.     They  had  lost  their  fortunes,  shed  their  best  blood,  in 
what  they  deemed  the  rightful  cause,  yet  so  far  were  they  from  being  disheart- 
ened by  failure,    that,   upon   the  execution   of  Charles  I.,  they  immediately 
proclaimed  his  son,   Charles  II.,   king  of   England,   in  full  assembly,  and  at 
the  Market-cross. 

In  the  Pretender's  wars,  Preston  was,  involuntarily,  a  participator.  The 
rebels  obtained  possession  of  the  town  in  1715,  and  offered  a  bold  resistance 
to  the  king's  force,  under  Willis  and  Carpenter,  but  were  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Amongst  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  royalists,  were  Lords  Widdrington,  Derwentwater,  and  Nairn.  These 
unhappy  men  were  removed  to  London,  and,  agreeably  to  the  previous  laws 
of  civil  war,  butchered,  in  cold  blood,  on  Tower-hill.  Sixteen  faithful  adhe- 
rents of  the  exiled  prince,  being  of  inferior  rank,  and  having  no  property  to 
become  the  object  of  confiscation,  were  ignominiously  hanged  in  chains. 
Once  more,  only,  was  the  standard  of  the  Stuarts  set  up  in  Prestou ;  but 
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their  cause  had  then  lost  so  much  of  its  popularity,  from  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  its  votaries,  that,  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  appeared  in  the 
horizon  of  the  north,  the  twilight  of  rebellion  languished  and  expired. 

The  ancient  monastic  buildings,  that  are  believed  to  have  given  its  enduring 
name  to  Preston,  survive  only  in  the  records  of  the  place.  The  Hospital  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  stood  where  Tulketh  Hall  has  since  arisen ;  and  the 
Grey  Friar's,  founded  by  Edward,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  adjoining  the  present 
Friargate.  Some  traces  of  the  latter  may  still  be:  discovered,  particularly  the 
Chapel  walls,  with  three  narrow  round-headed  windows. 

Preston,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  neither  romantic  nor  military  in  its 
aspect ;  its  citadel  is  demolished,  its  walls  dismantled,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  peace  alone  engage  the  attention  of  its  industrious  inhabitants. 
Intent  on  manufacturing  and  mercantile  pursuits,  the  corporation  have  not 
neglected  the  architectural,  and  other  improvements,  of  their  rapidly  increasing 
town.  The  streets  in  general  are  broad,  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  the 
houses,  of  brick,  on  a  scale  that  conveys  the  impression  of  prevailing  wealth 
and  respectability.  The  site  is  open  and  salubrious,  in  addition  to  which, 
three  fine  public  promenades  are  maintained  for  recreation,  called  the  Marsh, 
Common  Bank,  and  Avenham  Walk.  Literature  has  here  found  devoted 
patrons  and  cultivators.  In  1761,  Dr.  Shepherd  founded  a  public  library,  to 
which  he  bequeathed  £50  per  annum,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  £200 
to  recompense  a  librarian.  There  are  also  botanical,  literary,  and  philosophical 
societies,  and  one  devoted  solely  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  Assembly- 
rooms  were  built  at  the  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  a  theatre  by  a  company 
of  shareholders.  The  principal  public  offices,  court-room,  council-chamber, 
&c.,  are  within  the  Town-hall,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sessions-house,  which 
is  a  spacious  building,  connected  with  the  house  of  correction.  The  ancient 
parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  handsome 
structure,  in  the  Tudor  style,  built  in  1814,  and  placed  under  the  tutelage  of 
St.  John.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  St.  George's 
Church,  erected  in  17'23,  in  the  Norman  manner,  has  received  contributions 
from  parliament,  private  individuals,  and  royal  bounty,  amounting  to  £2,900. 
Trinity  Church,  built  by  subscription,  is  of  stone,  and  in  the  modern  English 
style,  and  the  cure  is  endowed  with  the  interest  of  £2,600.  The  parliamentary 
commissioners  erected  St.  Paul's  church,  at  a  cost  of  £6,000,  chiefly  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  humbler  classes  ;  and  St.  Peter's  was  erected  at  the  same 
amount  of  expense,  and  from  the  same  fund.  Various  sects  have  spacious  places 
of  worship  here ;  the  Roman  Catholics  possess  two,  one  of  which,  St  Wilfrid's 
chapel,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture.  Besides  a  Free  Grammar  School, 
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of  ancient  foundation,  there  are,  for  those  not  desirous  of  classical  learning, 
many  benevolent  literary  institutions — such  as  the  National,  Roman  Catholic, 
Wesleyan,  and  Blue-coat  Schools.  Almshouses,  poor-funds,  and  benevolent 
societies,  now  perform  those  acts  of  charity,  and  extend  that  bounty  to  the  poor 
which  they  received,  in  times  gone  by,  from  the  numerous  monastic  insti- 
tutions. 

The  elective  franchise  was  claimed,  under  a  charter  of  the  second  Henry, 
from  a  tenure,  styled  the  "  Guilda  Mercatoria."  This  was  a  civic  jubilee, 
celebrated  by  the  Preston  Guild  every  twenty  years,  the  last  commemoration 
of  which  was  held  in  1822.  The  mayor  and  officers  went  daily,  in  procession, 
duringthe  eight-and-twenty  days  of  the  festivities,  to  the  market-cross,  and  there, 
by  proclamation,  called  on  the  burgesses  to  renew  their  freedom.  Banquets, 
balls,  concerts,  and  dramatic  entertainments,  were  continued  during  the  jubi- 
lee, which  exceeded  in  gaiety  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  northern  counties, 
and  long  survived  the  quaint  customs  of  the  towns  in  Lancashire.  The  bill  for 
introducing  a  reform  in  parliament,  enacted  in  1 832,  has  extinguished  all  such 
peculiar  tenures,  and  given  an  uniformity  to  the  franchise  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  staple  trade  of  Preston,  and  its  vicinity,  was  confined,  for  many  year?, 
to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  linen-cloth ;  but,  the  successful  competition  of 
Irish  cloths  induced  John  Horrocks,  in  1791,  to  introduce  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, as  a  more  secure  basis  of  commercial  prosperity.  From  that  date,  the 
growth  of  Preston  in  wealth,  population,  and  municipal  rank,  has  been  rapid 
yet  steady ;  and  Horrocks,  as  the  chief  founder  of  its  pre-eminence,  is  stil! 
remembered  with  gratitude. 


HUMPHREY     C  H  E  T  H  A  M. 


'  Rut  lasting  charity's  more  ample  sway 
Nor  bound  by  time  nor  subject  to  decay, 
In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live.  PRIOR. 


F  it  be  one  of  the  proud  privileges  of  a  British 
tradesman  to  be  permitted  to  raise  himself 
into  the  patrician  ranks,  by  industry,  probity, 
and   talent,  well  does  he  repay  his  country 
for   the   prerogative ;    for,  there   is  hardly  an 
instance  of  remarkable  commercial  prosperity 
in  our  history,  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
acts  of  public  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
equally  distinguished.     Families,  like  nations, 
dwindle  and  decay  in  the  long  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  Chethams,  descended  from  Sir  Geoffrey,  of 
Chetham,  near  Manchester,  who  flourished   in  our  first  Edward's  reign,  are 
FO  fallen  from  their  once  high  estate,  and  mingled  with   the  multitude,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  its  branches  can  be  traced  up  to  the  pristine  eminent  tree. 
Amongst  the  occasions  to  which  the  ruin  of  their  fortune  is  ascribed,  their  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  the  usurper  RichaVd,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is  mentioned  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Henry  VII .  cherished  any  vindictive  feeling  towards 
their  house,  for  the  Chethams  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
birth-place,  after  the   happy  accession  of  that  wise  monarch  to  the  throne  of 
England.     Henry  Chetham  of  Crumpsall  had  four  sons,  of  whom  Henry,  the 
eldest,  inherited  the  estate,  while  George,  Ralph,  and  Humphrey  removed  to 
Manchester,  and  became  connected  with  the  flourishing  trade  which  had  grown 
up  there  with  such  an  amazing  rapidity.     Manchester  may  claim  Humphrey 
Chetham  as  peculiarly  her  own, — born  within  two  miles  of  the  market  cross,  he 
was  baptized  in  the  collegiate  church,  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1580,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  free  grammar  school  founded  by  Bishop  Oldham.    From  the  forms 
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of  this  ancient  seminary  he  passed  to  the  merchant's  counting-house,  and  by 
a  faithful  performance  of  his  new  duties,  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  trade, 
as  opened  to  him  a  career  of  commercial  prosperity.  In  conjunction  with 
his  brothers,  Humphrey  embarked  extensively  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
fustians,  then  a  very  popular  article  of  apparel,  and  the  large  estates  which  he 
purchased  in  the  county,  give  evidence  of  the  most  successful  enterprise.  . 

His  biography,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  mere  details  of  commercial 
speculations,  or  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  ;  his  worldly  engagements  never 
interrupted  for  a  moment  the  devotion  of  his  cultivated  mind  to  still  further 
improvement,  or  the  constant  exercise  of  those  benevolent  feelings  that  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  regard  when  living — of  grateful  recollection  in  death. 
Had  works  of  charity  and  humanity  constituted  the  sole  objects  of  his  mission 
on  earth,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  more  devoted  to  their  service — and,  as 
such  sentiments  are  the  emotions  of  a  heart  that  estimates  the  respect  of  our 
fellow- creatures,  Humphrey  Chetham  so  far  was  abundantly  rewarded.  Deriving 
happiness  from  being  the  source  of  it  to  others,  he  resided  at  Clayton  Hall,  in 
a  style  of  comfort,  if  not  of  elegance,  and  thence  scattered  round  him,  with  a 
lavish  hand,  those  blessings  of  which  he  had  been  the  faithful  and  judicious 
executor.  It  will  not,  therefore,  create  surprise,  that  his  private  character  in 
all  other  respects  was  coincident  with  his  philanthropic  disposition,  hence 
Fuller  is  willingly  credited  when  he  describes  him  amongst  his  Worthies,  as 
"a  diligent  reader  of  the  scriptures,  and  of  the  works  of  sound  divines;  a 
respector  of  such  ministers  as  he  accounted  godly,  upright,  sober,  discreet, 
and  sincere."  Having  attained  the  age  of  fifty-five,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  the  chagrin  of  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy 
who  would  engross  the  national  honours.  But  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
then  irksome  to  such  a  gentle  mind  as  that  of  Chetham,  nor  had  he  ever 
desired  this  mark  of  local  distinction ;  and,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  principal  and  more  liberal  portion  of  the  gentry,  was  attested  by  the  pre- 
sence of  many  persons  of  ancient  family  at  the  assizes,  where  they  publicly 
wore  his  livery. 

The  fame  of  Chetham's  wealth  had  not  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
monarch,  Charles  I.,  who  imposed  on  him  the  severe  condition  of  purchasing 
a  baronetage,  or  paying  a  heavy  fine.  Despising  honours  so  ignominiously 
acquired,  he  accepted  the  alternative,  and  paid  the  forfeit.  A  more  ominous 
duty  next  devolved  upon  him,  the  levying  of  the  unpopular  impost  of  ship- 
money.  To  accomplish  this  object  in  the  manner  least  objectionable,  openly, 
fairly,  and  so  as  to  evade  the  odium  which  belonged  to  it,  he  called  a  county 
meeting  at  Warrington;  observing  in  his  citation,  "If  you  shall  taxe  and  assess 
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men  according  to  their  estate,  then  Liverpool,  being  poore,  and  now  goes,  as  it 
were,  begginge,  will  pay  very  little.  If  you  shall  taxe  men  according  to  their 
trading  and  profit  by  shipping,  then  Lancashire,  as  I  verily  think,  hath  little 
to  do  that  waie."  The  expense  of  collecting  this  impost  Mr.  Chetham  gener- 
ously defrayed  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

In  the  following  year,  1635,  he  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  levy 
£3,500  for  a  vessel  of  350  tons  burden,  towards  which  the  Salford  Hundred 
contributed  £490,  Liverpool  £25,  Lancaster  an  equal  sum,  and  Wigan  £50. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  his  motives,  such  was  the  unconstitutional 
character  of  the  tax,  that  Chetham  was  taunted  for  his  over  zeal,  and  threatened 
with  the  Star  Chamber,  for  having  raised  more  than  the  specification  demanded. 
Grown  wiser  by  experience,  he  now  included  the  expense  of  collection  in  the 
specified  levy,  a  gift  which  he  had  voluntarily  made  to  the  county,  in  the 
former  instance,  but  which  they  had  not  acknowledged  with  that  gratitude  to 
which  his  patriotism  and  generosity  were  entitled.  His  promptness,  punc- 
tuality, and  high  sense  of  honour,  were  fully  appreciated  by  parliament,  who 
insisted  upon  his  appointment  of  treasurer  to  the  county,  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  protest  against  the  burden,  and  his  plea  of  grievous  bodily  infirmi- 
ties ; — he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  affections  of  the  poor,  the  respect  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  confidence  of  the  state,  he  died  full  of  years,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1653,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the  Chethams,  at  the  east 
end,  and  behind  the  altar,  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  but  there  is 
no  monument  erected  to  his  memory.* 

The  memento  "  of  thine  do  I  give  unto  thee,  O  God  !"  was  ever  before 
him ;  and  charity  constituted  one  of  his  habitual  practices.  Having  selected 
twenty-two  boys  from  the  adjoining  towns  of  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Droyls- 
den,  he  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated  them  at  his  sole  expense,  and,  by 
a  clause  in  his  will,  provided  for  the  augmentation  of  this  number  to  forty. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Blue  Coat  School  of  Manchester,  now  called 
Chetham  Hospital.  Bequeathing  £7,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  to  be 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  an  hospital  and  library,  the  trustees  bought  the 
site  of  the  ancient  college  for  the  purpose,  from  the  celebrated  Charlotte  de  la 

*  Edward  Chetham,  Esq  ,  of  Turton,  Clayton,  and  Smedley,  the  last  male  descendant  of  this 
ancient  Lancashire  family,  died  21st  February,  1769,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chetham  chapel  close 
by  his  eminent  relative.  A  bust  upon  a  pedestal  marks  the  spot  of  his  interment. 

James  Chetbam,  author  of  a  treatise  on  Angling,  was  of  this  family ;  he  was  born  at  Crump- 
sail,  educated  at  the  Manchester  Free  Grammar  School,  of  which,  in  after  life,  he  was  one  of  the 
feoffees,  was  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1730,  and  died  intestate  in  February  1762. 
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Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  and  the  feoffees  were  incorporateoby  charter, 
dated  20th  of  November,  1665,  in  the  17th  year  of  Charles  II.  Besides  the 
endowment  of  the  hospital  or  college,  the  founder  bequeathed  £1,000  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  £100  for  a  building  as  the  foundation  of  a  public 
library,  besides  a  residue  of  £2,000  for  its  further  extension.  Purchases 
effected  by  the  feoffees,  in  conjunction  with  the  accumulated  benefactions  of 
many  years,  have  swoln  the  number  of  printed  volumes  on  the  shelves  of 
Chetham  Library  to  upwards  of  25,000,  in  which  theology,  history,  and  classics 
happily  predominate.  A  love  of  literature  was  evidently  one  of  Humphrey 
Chetham's  ruling  passions,  for,  in  addition  to  the  foundation  of  a  public  library, 
where  the  scholar  and  student  might  consult,  without  interruption,  works  of 
reference  and  rarity,  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £300  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  godly  English  books,  to  be  chained  to  the  desks  in  the  churches 
of  Manchester,  Bolton,  Turton,  Walmersley,  and  Gorton. 

Arabella  Penelope  Eliza  Hoare,  wife  of  Peter  R.  Hoare,  of  Kelsay  Park, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  Esq.,  as  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Chetham  family, 
claims  the  right  of  appointing  the  bellman  of  Manchester  and  Salford ;  but, 
how  such  office  came  into  their  power,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
ascertain. 


[ARMS  OF  THE  CHETHAM  FAMILY.] 


STONYHURST    COLLEGE. 


1  A  Jesuit  never  took  in  band 
To  plant  a  church  in  barren  land."        BUTLER. 


TONYHURST  has  for  ages  been  vested  in 
Catholic  proprietors,  and  has,  therefore,  by  a 
natural  transition,  become  a  seminary  for  the 
preservation,  and  extension,  of  that  creed  to 
which  its  owners  have  so  tenaciously  adhered. 
Here  the  Sherburne  family  were  seated  for 
many  years,  and  the  ancient  edifice  that  stood 
here  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  re-edified 
and  enlarged  by  Sir  Richard,  the  representative 
of  the  house  at  that  period.  This  brave  soldier 
so  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Leith,  that  he  won  the  favour  of  his 
royal  mistress,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  gave 
him  special  permission  to  have  his  chapel  and  his  priest  at  Stonyhurst  Before 
he  was  able  to  complete  his  great  design,  providence  transferred  his  heritage 
to  another, — the  west  front,  one  wing,  and  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle  being 
all  that  were  completed  at  the  period  of  his  death  in  1628.  The  cupola  and 
towers  were  added  by  Sir  Nicholas  Sherburne,  at  an  expense  of  £40  !  as 
appears  from  the  contract  for  their  construction,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
college.  This  Sir  Nicholas  had  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  was  a  man  of 
extensive  acquirements.  It  was  by  his  desire  that  the  gardens  were  laid  out 
in  their  quaint,  rectangular  manner  of  the  French  and  Dutch — a  manner  that 
may  not  harmonize  with  the  singular  notions  of  the  picturesque  in  modern 
times,  at  least  in  England,  but  in  association  with  the  formal  architecture  to 
which  they  were  the  appendage,  were  appropriate  in  character,  and  therefore 
also  beautiful.  It  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Nicholas  to  have  completed  the  work 
so  well  begun  by  his  munificent  ancestor,  but,  his  only  son,  Richard  Francis, 
dying  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years,  from  having  eaten  poison-berries,  the 
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father  was  unable  to  subdue  his  sorrow,  and  sinking  under  the  bereavement, 
left  the  building  in  the  unfinished  state  in  which  he  had  received  it.  His  only 
daughter,  Marie  Winifreda  Francisca,  married  Thomas,  eighth  duke  of  Norfolk, 
but,  dying  without  issue,  in  the  year  1768,  the  mansion,  with  £7,000  a  year, 
passed  to  the  children  of  Elizabeth,  only  sister  of  Sir  Nicholas,  who  had  married 
Sir  William  Weld,  of  Lulworth  Castle,  Dorsetshire ;  and  his  eminence  Cardinal 
Weld,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Weld  of  Lulworth,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  Stonyhurst  estate. 

The  house  occupies  the  summit  of  a  gentle  eminence,  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  of  Ribblesdale  and  Calder-bottom,  but  securely  screened 
against  the  keen  blasts  from  the  north  by  the  towering  heights  of  Longridge 
Falls.  The  original  building,  the  creation  of  different  periods,  is  therefore 
incongruous ;  the  central  pile  is  a  massive,  solemn-looking  structure,  in  the 
style  of  Paul  of  Padua,  having  a  gate  of  entrance  leading  to  the  inner  court- 
yard, and  above  the  vestibule  a  domestic  chapel ;  double  columns,  of  different 
orders,  adorn  the  turrets  and  principal  front. 

Whenever,  or  by  whom,  the  seeds  of  animosity  were  sown  between  the  French 
people  and  the  society  of  Jesuits,  whether  attributable  to  the  assassination  of 
Henri  quatre,  or  to  the  supposed  machinations  of  the  order  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  revolution  of  1J89,  the  bitter  fruit  then  attained  maturity — the 
sword  that  divided  them  is  still  unsheathed.  Driven  from  their  establishment 
at  Liege  by  persecution,  the  brotherhood  sought  an  asylum  in  protestant 
England,  and  found  more  liberality  under  an  hereditary  monarchy,  than  the 
institutions  of  a  republic  would  extend  to  them.  The  proprietor  having  long 
been  an  absentee  from  his  noble  mansion  of  Stonyhurst,  the  Jesuits  more 
readily  obtained  a  lease  of  the  estate,  and  subsequently  effected  the  purchase 
of  the  freehold  itself.  Secure  in  their  home,  they  have  since  expended  vast 
sums  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  building  and  improvement  of  the  lands. 
Spacious  dormitories  have  been  added,  school  and  lecture  rooms  erected,  and 
a  magnificent  chapel  built,  after  the  very  happiest  examples  of  florid  gothic  in 
England.  The  institution  affords  accommodation  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
scholars,  and  the  arrangements  are  on  a  scale  of  comfort  and  convenience,  if 
not  of  elegance.  The  dormitories  are  lofty,  well  aired,  and  each  bed  enclosed 
by  a  separate  screen.  The  philosophical  school  is  a  noble  apartment,  having 
a  richly  ornamented  ceiling,  besides  a  famous  painting  of  the  descent  from  the 
cross  by  A.  Caracci;  and  an  affecting  picture  of  St.  Catherine  of  Padua,  in  the 
hospital  Adjoining  the  philosophy  school  is  the  exhibition  room,  where  public 
examinations  are  held.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  seven  class-rooms  for  the 
daily  instruction  of  the  pupils,  besides  play-rooms,  laboratory,  drawing  and 
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music  rooms,  and  dancing  gallery.  The  library  is  less  remarkable  for  its 
extent,  proportions,  or  architecture,  than  for  the  interesting  character  of  its 
contents,  which  include  many  illuminated  manuscripts,  the  prayer-book  of 
Henry  VII.'s  queen,  the  prayer-book  of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  not  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  style  "  Maria  Regina  "  written 
inside  the  cover,  but  from  the  pomegranate,  the  emblem  of  Spain,  being  intro- 
duced in  the  silver  embossments  of  the  binding.  Several  black-letter  books 
and  vellum  manuscripts  are  preserved  here,  besides  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  supposed  to  have  been  transcribed  in  the  seventh  century,  and  found 
in  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Two  ivory  carvings  and  a  painted  Crucifixion 
are  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  museum  are  the  private  seals  of  James  II.  and  Archbishop  Fenelon; 
the  embroidered  cap  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  his  seal  when  under-treasurer,  and 
his  George  (worn  by  knights  of  the  garter)  when  lord  chancellor,  with  the 
inscription  "  O  Passi  graviora  dabit  Ids  quoque  jinem."  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting of  the  rarities  exhibited  to  the  curious,  is  the  quaint  old  jewel-chest 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  great  patroness  of  learning. 

The  noblest  apartment  in  the  college  is  the  professor's  recreation  gallery  ; 
it  extends  ninety  feet  in  length  by  twenty  in  breadth,  having  a  floor  of  ancient 
oak  laid  in  diamonds  and  lozenges ;  it  was  formerly  hung  with  tapestry,  but 
these  appropriate  decorations  were  removed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whom 
the  estate  had  passed  by  marriage. 

The  pupils  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  education  in  this  seminary  belong 
to  the  highest  classes  of  society,  including  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  who  still 
profess  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of  the  gentry  and  wealthy  merchants  of  the 
same  persuasion.  An  interesting  article  on  the  system  of  instruction  adopted 
at  this  institution,  and  from  "the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,"  appeared  in  1837, 
attributing  the  merit  of  Mr.  Shell's  education  to  the  reverend  heads  of  Stony- 
hurst  college;  whatever  advantages  that  eloquent  senator  may  have  derived  from 
his  residence  in  Lancashire,  he  devoted  four  years  subsequently  to  the  severer 
studies  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  cultivated  the  art  of  oratory,  with  more 
than  common  perseverance,  in  the  Historical  society  of  that  university. 
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THE  CHAPTER-HOUSE, 


FURNESS  ABBEY. 

Pause  here  awhile  !  and  on  these  ruins  look, 
Worn  with  the  footsteps  of  forgotten  years  ; 

Peruse  this  page  in  Time's  black-lettered  book, 
Gaze  long,  and  read  how  he  his  trophies  rears." 


THOMAS  MILLER. 


HIS  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  monastic 
remains  in  England.  The  light,  delicate,  and 
graceful  style,  the  magnitude  and  richness  of 
the  work,  and  the  beauty  and  sequestered  cha- 
racter of  the  site,  are  almost  unequalled  by  the 
very  choicest  combination  of  art  and  nature 
which  the  churchmen  of  old  bequeathed  to 
after-ages.  Years  have  given  an  aspect  more 
venerable  to  these  hallowed  ruins  since  the 
authoress  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho" 
hung  with  rapture  over  them  ;  but  her  graphic- 
pen  has  sketched  a  picture,  faithful,  fresh,  and  vivid — one  which  will  repre- 
sent the  peculiar  features  of  the  scene  for  centuries  to  come. 

"  In  a  close  glen,  shrowded  by  winding  banks,  clumped  with  old  groves 
of  oak  and  chestnut,  are  the  magnificent  remains  of  Furness  Abbey.  The 
deep  retirement  of  its  situation,  the  venerable  grandeur  of  its  Gothic  arches, 
and  the  luxuriant  yet  ancient  trees  that  shadow  this  forsaken  spot,  are  circum- 
stances of  picturesque,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  of  sentimental 
beauty,  which  fill  the  mind  with  solemn  yet  delightful  emotion.  The  glen  is 
called  the  Vale  of  Nightshade,  or,  more  literally,  from  its  ancient  title,  Bekang- 
gill,  '  the  glen  of  the  deadly  nightshade  ;'  that  plant  being  abundantly  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  romantic  gloom  and  sequestered  privacy  particu- 
larly adapted  it  to  the  austerities  of  monastic  life ;  and,  in  the  most  retired 
part  of  it  King  Stephen,  earl  of  Montaign  and  Boulogne,  founded  (in  1127) 
the  noble  monastery  of  Furness,  and  endowed  it  with  princely  wealth  and 
almost  princely  authority,  in  which  it  was  second  only  to  Fountains  Abbey  in 
Yorkshire. 
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"  The  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the  Cistercian  order  in  general 
were  very  abundant,  and  those  to  the  Abbey  of  Furness  were  proportioned  to 
its  vast  endowments.  The  abbot  held  his  secular  court  in  the  neighbouring 
castle  of  Dalton,  where  he  presided,  with  the  power  of  administering  not  only 
justice,  but  injustice  ;  since  the  lives  and  the  property  of  the  villain-tenants 
of  the  lordship  of  Furness  were  consigned,  by  a  grant  of  King  Stephen,  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Lord  Abbot !  The  monks  also  could  be  arraigned,  for  what- 
ever crime,  only  by  him.  The  military  establishment  likewise  depended  on  the 
abbot  Every  mense  lord  and  free  homager,  as  well  as  the  customary  tenants, 
took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  abbot,  to  be  true  to  him  against  all  men,  except- 
ing the  king.  Every  mense  lord  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  abbot  or  his 
steward,  in  raising  his  quota  of  armed  men,  and  every  tenant  of  a  whole  tene- 
ment furnished  a  man  and  horse  of  war  for  guarding  the  coast,  for  the  border 
service,  or  any  expedition  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 
The  habiliments  of  war  were  a  steel  coat  or  coat  of  mail,  a  falchion,  a  jack, 
the  bow,  the  byll,  the  cross-bow,  and  spear. 

The  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  its  dependencies  extend  over  a  considerable 
space,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  admiration,  not  only  at  the  riches  and  splen- 
dour that  once  prevailed  here,  but  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  founder  both 
for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  refinements  of  art  One  of  the  most  florid 
specimens  of  the  manner,  after  which  this  gorgeous  pile  was  raised  and 
finished,  is  preserved  in  the  remains  of  the  Chapter  House.  It  was  a  Gothic 
saloon,  divided  by  two  rows  of  clustered  columns,  sustaining  a  groined  ceiling ; 
the  interior  was  lighted  by  a  series  of  small  pointed  windows,  with  stone  mullions, 
and,  from  the  pedestals  of  the  columns,  and  enclosing  walls  that  remain,  appears 
to  have  been  well-proportioned  and  sufficiently  cheerful.  The  ceiling  was  once 
ornamented  with  Gothic  fretwork,  the  only  part  of  the  Abbey  thus  decorated, 
its  architecture  having  been  characterised  by  an  air  of  grand  simplicity,  rather 
than  by  the  elegance  and  richness  of  embellishment  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  distinguished  Gothic  style  in  England.  The  capitals  of  the  clustered 
columns  that  supported  the  roof  were  profusely  adorned,  the  key-stones  of  the 
arches  sculptured,  and  the  clusters  deeply  channelled.  The  porch  or  chief 
entrance  of  the  chapter  is  a  Saxon  arch,  elaborately  carved,  the  deep  soffit  of 
which  is  adorned  with  countless  mouldings,  all  executed  in  marble.  On  each 
side  is  an  arch  of  minor  dimensions,  but  similar  design  and  workmanship. 
Over  the  Chapter  House,  are  the  library  and  scriptorium,  and  beyond  it, 
may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  cloisters,  of  the  refectory,  the  locutorium  or 
conversation  room,  and  the  calefactory. 
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John  Harrington  incessantly  to  do  justice  to  their  royal  master  by  restitution, 
and  at  length,  with  difficulty,  and  by  threats  of  exposure,  compelled  that 
officer  to  the  performance  of  tardy  justice.  From  this  fact,  it  is  plain  that 
Bradford's  guilt  consisted  solely  of  connivance  in  the  concealment  of  Harring- 
ton's peculation.  In  the  year  1 548,  he  utterly  rejected  all  temporal  pursuits, 
and,  removing  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  pursued  the  study  of  divinity  with 
assiduity,  soon  took  his  Master's  degree,  and  was  appointed  fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  by  Ridley,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  His  talents,  learning,  and  piety, 
attracted  the  favour  of  the  Bishop,  who,  on  his  translation  to  the  see  of  London, 
made  Bradford  his  domestic  chaplain,  appointed  him  a  prebendary  in  St. 
Paul's,  and  had  him  sworn  one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  None  of  his  contem- 
poraries appeared  to  have  been  more  perfect  masters  of  eloquence,  and  few 
exceeded  him  in  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  In  his  native  county  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Pendleton ;  and,  he  will 
ever  be  remembered  for  his  prophecy,  "  that  since  the  townspeople  of  Man- 
chester would  not  receive  the  true  faith,  the  mass  should  be  said  again  in  the 
Collegiate  church,  and  the  play  of  Robin  Hood  enacted  there ;" — both  which 
circumstances  came  to  pass  in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 

The  death  of  Edward  VI.  produced  the  persecution  and  temporary  extinc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  the  cruel  means  adopted  by  the  merciless 
Mary  to  spread  her  favourite  opinions,  multiplied  their  enemies,  and  confirmed 
them  the  more  in  their  "  heresy."  It  was  in  vain  that  Gardiner  and  Bonner 
offered  the  queen's  pardon ;  Bradford  indignantly  rejected]  any  offer  of  con- 
ciliation, unaccompanied  by  freedom  of  conscience,  and  was  consequently 
condemned  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  "  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
execution  in  Smithfield,  he  advanced  calmly  to  the  pile,  and  addressed  himself 
to  prayer,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  sheriff,  who  desired  that  he  would  con- 
clude, and  prepare  for  death.  He  took  up  a  faggot,  and  kissed  it,  removed 
his  dress,  which  he  delivered  to  his  servant,  then  holding  up  both  hands, 
exclaimed  aloud,  '  O  England,  England,  repent  thee  of  thy  sins  !  Beware  of 
Idolatry,  beware  of  Antichrists,  lest  they  deceive  thee  ? "  The  sheriff  now 
ordered  his  hands  to  be  tied,  and  one  of  the  fire-rakers  desired  he  would  hold 
his  tongue ;  which  insult  the  martyr  patiently  forgave,  and  turning  himself 
about,  and  embracing  the  naming  reeds,  was  heard  to  utter,  amongst  his  last 
words,  "  Strait  is  the  way,  and  narrow  is  the  gate,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and 
few  there  be  that  go  in  thereat." — The  learning  of  Bradford  was  acknowledged 
by  his  bitterest  enemies ;  his  piety  and  devotion  will  form  a  subject  of  the 
highest  admiration  in  all  ages  ;  his  fate  occasioned  the  most  poignant  feelings 
of  remorse  to  those  who  had  been  its  secret  cause. 
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to  the  depth  of  about  fifty  feet,  a  path  is  found  along  the  margin  of  the  tur- 
bulent waters.  This  narrow  way,  overhung  by  weeping  rocks,  and  dripping 
stalactites,  obeys  the  windings  of  the  river,  and,  at  one  time  entering  capacious 
vaults  whose  boundaries  are  not  discernible,  at  others  passing  through 
apertures  not  six  feet  in  height,  conducts  the  adventurous  visiter  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance.  Solitude  may  reign  here,  but  not  in  silence, 
for  the  waters  in  their  course  falling  over  innumerable  ledges,  and  the  sounds 
of  their  fall  being  repeated  by  the  numerous  echoes  of  those  gloomy  halls,  a 
hoarse  and  hollow  sound  here  rolls  on  for  ever.  The  waters  expand  into  lakes 
beneath  several  of  the  great  domes,  recalling  the  fabulous  description  of  the 
Stygian  pools;  and  innumerable  effects  of  refraction  and  reflection  result 
from  the  rays  of  the  torches  falling  on  the  spray  from  the  cataracts.  Such 
caves  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  districts  of  limestone,  and  the  Der- 
byshire grottoes  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  magnificence  ;  but  the 
naturalist  who  shall  have  courage  to  examine  the  structure  of  Dunald-Mill 
Hole  will  hesitate  ever  after  in  preferring  its  more  favoured  rivals.  The 
entrance  is  rude  and  colossal,  but  richly  clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs  and 
plants,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  grace  and  beauty,  bow  their  modest 
heads,  and  fringe  the  natural  arch. 
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THE    PILE    OF    FOULDREY. 


'  No  memory  of  its  former  state, 
No  record  of  its  fame, 
A  broken  wall,  a  fallen  tower, 
A  lialf-forgotten  name; 
A  gloomy  shadow  on  the  wave, 
And  silence  deep  as  in  the  grave." 


L.E.L. 


N  a  rocky  islet,  one  of  a  group  that  terminate* 
the  western  point  of  Morecambe  bay,  are  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  Pile  Fouldrey  Castle. 
The  fragments  that  have  survived  the  abrading 
power  of  winds  and  waves  in  this  unsheltered 
spot,  are  enough  to  substantiate  the  prudence 
of  our  forefathers,  in  the  selection  of  a  safe 
roadstead  for  shipping — enough  to  prove  their 
superior  knowledge  of  architecture — enough 
to  satisfy  after  ages  of  their  uniform  asso- 
ciation of  taste  with  judgment.  The  exceL 
lence,  depth,  and  safe  anchorage  of  the  port  were  early  known  to  the  monks 
of  Furness :  "  this  was  the  very  best  haven  for  landing  with  great  ships  in  all 
the  west  coast  of  England  called  St.  George's  Channel;"*  "  it  is  very  large  and 
commodious,  and  would  float  a  first-rate  ship  of  war  at  low  water. ''f  Although 
even  the  seas  themselves  undergo  mutations,  and  harbours  once  deep  are  now 
filled  up  and  shallowed  with  sand,  the  natural  asylum-pool  of  Fouldrey  retains, 
in  this  respect,  all  its  pristine  virtues,  and  a  fleet  of  trading  vessels  may  gene- 
rally be  seen  sheltering  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ruined  castle.  Were  the 
architecture  less  admirable,  the  magnitude  of  the  original  structure  could  not 
fail  to  excite  surprise ;  but,  in  no  instance,  in  the  western  counties,  is  the 
durability  of  the  ancient  mode  of  building  more  conspicuous.  Huge  frag- 
ments have  fallen  from  the  main  building  to  the  shore,  where  they  lie  in  masses 
resembling  the  debris  of  some  shattered  cliff,  and  just  as  tenacious  in  their 
composition.  Although  they  have  lain  for  years  upon  the  beach,  exposed  to 


*  Lansdowne  MSS. 


•f  Baines's  History. 
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rain  and  wind,  to  the  beating  of  the  billows,  to  human  propensities  to  mis- 
chief, they  remain  firm  concretions,  preserving  still  the  architectural  impress  to 
which  they  had  been  originally  submitted.  The  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of 
these  massive  walls  are  built  with  dressed  stone  raised  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
filled  in  between  with  wave-worn  stones  from  the  beach,  imbedded  firmly  in 
grouting;  the  architraves  of  doors  and  windows,  the  buttresses,  and  all  the 
other  ornamental  parts,  are  of  the  red  sand-stone  which  prevails  in  Lancashire. 
"  To  this  mode  of  construction,  to  the  excellent  binding  quality  of  the  stone, 
to  the  slow  drying  of  the  grout-work  inside,  may  be  attributed  the  great  tena- 
city of  the  walls  of  this  fabric,  more  than  to  any  uncommon  or  unknown  method 
of  composing  the  mortar."* 

The  number  of  islets  that  dot  the  waters  between  Walney  Island  and 
Furness'promontory,  confers  a  picturesque  and  agreeable  character  on  the  scene; 
and  the  little  village  of  Ilampside  on  the  mainland,  about  two  miles  distant, 
is  one  of  the  most  favourite  watering-places  on  the  county-coast  From  its 
beach,  at  sunset,  the  island  group,  the  crowded  masts  of  the  little  fleet  in  har- 
bour, and  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  ruined  castle,  are  beautifully  relieved  on 
the  crimsoned  canopy  of  the  heavens,  and  form  a  magnificent  and  imposing  spec- 
tacle. From  its  unproductive  character  this  rocky  spot  was  not  unaptly  named 
the  Isle  of  Fowls  (Fouldery,)  but  its  solidity  presented  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
castle  at  once  intended  as  a  sanctuary  and  a  fortress.  The  castle  is  believed  to 
have  been  erected  in  1327  by  the  Abbot  of  Furness,  not  only  to  protect  the 
harbour,  but  as  a  depository  also  of  the  plate,  jewels,  relics,  and  other  valuable 
property  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  whenever  dangers  threatened.  The  Copts  in 
Egypt  built  towers  for  this  latter  object,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  ancient  pillar-towers  in  Ireland  were  raised  by  the  monks  of  that  island 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

When  commerce  engrossed  the  public  mind  much  more  than  monachism, 
the  Pile  of  Fouldrey  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  place  for  the  shipment  of 
goods  without  paying  the  duty ;  and  this  evasion  was  practised  so  successfully 
to  the  mercantile  interests,  and  injuriously  to  those  of  the  revenue,  that  an 
act  of  parliament  became  necessary  to  suppress  it.  It  was  on  Pile  Fouldrey 
isle  that  Lambert  Simnel  landed,  and  here  also  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  in  his  visionary  schemes  of  deposing  Henry  VII.  and  ascending  the 
throne  of  England. 

*  West's  Antiquities  of  Furness,  edited  by  William  Close. 


KNOWSLEY      HALL. 


" He  passed  a  proud  baronial  hall, 

With  spreading  wings,  and  towers  that  pierced  the  sky, 

For  miles  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall, 

Its  owner's  lordly  pomp  to  gratify, 

And  hide  its  beauties  from  the  curious  eye."         SAMUEL  MULLEN. 


Y  the  marriage  of  Robert  de  Lathom  with  the 
heiress  of  Knowsley,  her  great  estates  passed  to 
that  ancient  family;  and,  by  the  union  of  Isabella, 
great-granddaughter  of  the  same  Sir  Robert,  with 
Sir  John  Stanley,  they  became  vested  in  the 
noble  family  of  the  latter.  The  present  sumptuous 
building  stands  near  the  centre  of  a  demesne 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  beautifully  diver- 
sified by  the  natural  irregularity  of  the  surface, 
adorned  with  every  species  of  forest-tree,  and  broken 
occasionally  by  sheets  of  water.  The  Earls  of  Derby  have  lone;  made  this  hall 
their  principal  residence,  not  only  from  its  convenient  distance  from  Liverpool 
and  other  large  towns,  but  also  from  a  predilection  for  the  home  of  their 
ancestors.  Before  the  visit  of  Henry  VII.  to  his  mother,  then  Countess  of 
Derby,  Knowsley  was- a  mansion  of  little  pretension,  but  the  additions  made  for 
the  king's  reception,  by  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Derby,  were  such  as  to  place  it 
amongst  the  most  spacious  in  England.  At  this  period  the  stone  buildings  and 
lofty  turrets  were  erected,  and  the  whole  of  the  ancient  portion  re-edified.  The 
noble  proprietor,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  and  in  order  to  receive  his 
stepson  with  all  due  and  becoming  honour,  "  purchased  a  road  from  the  cross- 
ways,  leading  from  Sankey  and  Winwick  (now  Market  Gate)  to  the  river, 
through  the  field,  at  this  day  named  Bridge  Street,  and,  at  the  bottom  thereof 
erected  a  spacious  stone  bridge,  and  threw  up  a  causeway  across  the  marshes 
to  the  rising  ground  on  the  Cheshire  side."  The  tenth  Earl,  who  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  public  affairs  during  the  reigns  of  William,  Anne,  and  George  I., 
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made  such  large  additions  to  the  ancient  fabric,  that  he  may  be  considered  the 
founder  of  the  mansion  as  it  now  appears.  The  prince-regent,  afterwards 
George  IV.  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  Knowsley,  preparations  were  made 
a  second  time  suitable  to  the  reception  of  royalty.  The  additions  made  on  this 
occasion  are  from  designs  by  Forster ;  they  consist  of  a  spacious  suite  of 
apartments,  faced  with  dark  freestone,  terminating  in  crenated  parapets  and 
octagonal  turrets. 

The  south  front  consists  of  a  colonnade  of  coupled  Doric  pillars,  supporting 
a  second  of  similar  design  in  the  Ionic  order.  In  the  centre  of  the  balustraded 
parapet,  is  a  tablet  bearing  the  following  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Charles  II. — 

"  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  grandson  of  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  by 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Claude,  Duke  de  la  Tremouille,  whose  husband,  James,  was  beheaded  at 
Bolton,  loth  October,  1652,  for  strenuously  adhering  to  Charles  II.,  who  refused  a  bill,  passed  una- 
nimously by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  restoring  to  the  family  the  estates  lost  by  his  loyalty 
to  him.  173-2." 

During  the  alteration  made  for  the  reception  of  the  prince-regent,  a  stone 
was  found,  sculptured  with  an  eagle's  leg,  for  Lathom,  and  three  legs  conjoined, 
armed  and  spurred,  for  Man ;  these  interesting  badges  of  the  Lathom  and 
Knowsley  families  are  now  securely  placed  in  the  southern  front,  above  one  of 
the  minor  entrances.  The  west  front  is  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  architraves, 
and  chasings  ;  it  is  extensive,  regular,  and  not  devoid  of  grandeur,  but  its  chief 
superiority  consists  in  the  noble  view  which  it  commands  seaward.  The  east 
front,  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  in  length,  looks  upon  the  flower-garden  and 
pleasure-grounds,  the  view  being  terminated  by  a  thickly- wooded  hill,  that 
rises  abruptly  beyond  them. 

The  apartments  of  ceremony  are  numerous  and  sumptuously  decorated ; 
the  gallery  includes  not  only  an  interesting  collection  of  family  portraits  and 
eminent  public  characters,  but  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  old 
masters,*  The  museum  occupies  three  spacious  rooms,  and  includes,  amongst 
its  interesting  and  instructive  treasures,  upwards  of  seven  thousand  specimens 
of  natural  history. 

Never  was  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  more  successfully  applied  than 
in  the  decorations  of  this  extensive  park.  A  lake,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  dotted  with  wooded  islands,  lend  peculiar  grace  and  beauty  to  the  whole. 

•  Belshazzar's  Feast,  by  Rembrandt ;  Seneca  in  the  Bath,  by  Rubens  ;  several  marine  subjects 
by  Vanderveldt  and  De  Long;  a  Holy  Family,  by  Titian;  a  Roman  Augur,  Hagar  and  Ishmael. 
Banditti  and  Landscape,  all  by  Salvator  Rosa ;  the  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise,  by 
Denis  Calvert ;  a  Boar  Hunt,  by  Snyders  and  Rubens ;  Love  of  the  Arts,  by  Snyders  and 
Vandyke  ;  Meeting  of  our  Saviour  with  Nicodemus,  by  Tintoretto  ;  &c.,  &c. 
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On  its  margin  is  an  elegant  gothic  structure,  containing  reception-rooms  for 
visitors,  and  apartments  for  his  lordship's  boatmen ;  while  flocks  of  aquatic 
birds,  that  shelter  on  the  isles,  enliven  the  still  scene  by  their  rapid  flight,  or 
their  majestic  floating.  The  park  wall,  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  extent,  is  pierced 
with  many  entrances,  several  of  which  are  ornamented  with  handsome  lodges, 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Burn ;  the  grounds  are  well  clothed  with 
timber ;  it  is  stocked  with  upwards  of  800  deer,  some  of  the  antelope  species, 
which  are  completely  naturalized.  Upwards  of  ten  acres  within  the  demesne 
are  occupied  as  an  aviary,  where  the  choicest,  most  rare,  and  beautiful  of  the 
feathered  tribe  exhibit  their  plumage  in  all  its  brilliancy  to  the  visitor,  and 
their  distinctive  habits  to  the  naturalist.  The  collection  of  aquatic  birds  that 
live  upon  the  ponds  within  the  aviary,  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  extensive 
and  complete  in  Europe. 

There  is  a  concentration  of  interest  and  attraction  in  the  hall  and  the  park 
of  this  ancient  family  :  the  noble  ancestry  of  the  Stanleys,  their  vast  possessions, 
and  splendid  military  history,  identify  their  annals,  not  with  those  of  Lancashire 
only,  but  of  their  country;  and,  the  assemblage  of  antiquities,  curiosities, 
paintings,  statuary,  which  continued  occupancy  for  centuries  has  augmented  to 
its  present  amazing  number,  is  hardly  superior  in  interest  to  the  botanical 
and  zoological  collections  which  the  intellectual  taste  of  modern  times  ha? 
added. 


[ARMS  OF  THE  STANLEY  FAMILY.] 


POWER-LOOM    WEAVING. 


"  'Tis  steam, 

Whose  power  resistless  spreads  its  mighty  sway, 
Defying  time  and  space.     With  equal  ease 
It  beais  the  vessel  'gainst  the  stormy  wind, 
Or  points  the  finest  needle.     It  can  draw 
Her  bowels  from  the  earth,  however  deep 
The  mines  are  sunk,  or  spin  the  finest  thread." 


G.  W. 


TEAM  and  Mechanism  combined  had  reduced 
the  art  of  spinning  to  such  perfection  and  faci- 
lity, that  the  difficulties  of  weaving  alone 
remained  to  be  overcome,  to  secure  the  tri- 
umph of  machinery  over  manual  labour.  In 
the  year  1678,  M.  de  Gennes  contrived  "a  new 
engine,  to  make  linen  cloth  without  the  help 
of  an  artificer;"  the  proposed  advantages  of 
which  were  analogous  to  those  obtained  by 
the  modern  power-loom ;  but,  its  unwieldy 
construction  rendered  it  inconvenient  in  ope- 
ration. A  swivel- loom  was  subsequently  erected  at  Manchester,  from  the 
design  of  Vauconson,  which,  as  it  did  not  economize  manual  labour,  was  thrown 
by  with  its  predecessors.  The  parent  loom  of  that  now  in  use,  was  invented 
in  1785  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright;  and,  the  singular  circumstances 
that  led  to  its  invention  are  thus  graphically  related  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Bannatyne — 

"  Happening  to  be  at  Matlock  in  the  summer  of  1784,  I  fell  in  company  with  some  gentlemen 
of  Manchester,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  Arkwright's  spinning  machinery.  One  of  the 
i-ompany  observed,  that  as  soon  as  Arkwright's  patent  expired,  so  many  mills  would  be  erected,  and 
so  much  cotton  spun,  that  hands  never  could  be  found  to  weave  it.  To  this  observation  I  replied, 
that  Ark wright  must  then  set  his  wits  to  work  to  invent  a  weaving  mill.  This  brought  on  a  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  in  which  the  Manchester  gentlemen  unanimously  agreed  that  the  thing 
was  impracticable;  and,  in  defence  of  their  opinion,  they  adduced  arguments  which  1  certainly  was 
incompetent  to  answer,  or  even  to  comprehend,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject,  having  never 
at  that  time  seen  a  person  weave.  I  controverted,  however,  the  impracticability  of  the  thing,  by 
remarking,  that  there  had  lately  been  exhibited  in  London  an  automaton  figure  which  played  at 
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chess.  Now  you  will  not  assert,  gentlemen  said  I,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  construct  a  machine 
that  shall  weave,  than  one  which  shall  make  all  the  variety  of'moves  which  are  required  in  that  com- 
plicated game. 

"  Some  little  time  afterwards,  a  particular  circumstance  recalling  this  conversation  to  my  mind, 
it  struck  me,  tliat,  as  in  plain  weaving,  according  to  the  conception  I  then  had  of  the  business,  there 
could  only  be  three  movements,  which  were  to  follow  each  other  in  succession,  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  producing  and  repeating  them.  Full  of  these  ideas,  I  immediately  employed  a  carpenter 
and  smith  to  carry  them  into  effect.  As  soon  as  the  machine  was  finished,  I  got  a  weaver  to  put  in 
the  warp,  which  was  of  such  materials  as  sail-cloth  is  usually  made  of.  To  my  great  delight, 
a  piece  of  cloth,  such  as  it  was.  was  the  produce.  As  I  had  never  before  turned  my  thoughts  to  any 
thing  mechanical,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  nor  had  ever  seen  a  loom  at  work,  or  knew  any  thing 
of  its  construction,  you  will  readily  suppose  that  my  tirst  loom  was  a  most  rude  piece  of  machinery. 
The  warp  was  placed  perpendicularly ;  the  reed  fell  with  the  weight  of  at  least  half  a  hundred-weight  ; 
and  the  springs  which  threw  the  shuttle  were  strong  enough  to  have  thrown  a  Congreve  rocket. 
In  short,  it  required  the  strength  of  two  powerful  men  to  work  the  machine  at  a  slow  rate,  and  only 
for  a  short  time.  Conceiving,  in  my  great  simplicity,  that  I  had  accomplished  all  that  was  required. 
I  then  secured  what  I  thought  a  most  valuable  property,  by  a  patent,  4th  of  April,  1785.  This  being 
done,  I  then  condescended  to  see  how  other  people  wove ;  and  you  will  guess  my  astonishment, 
when  I  compared  their  easy  modes  of  operation  with  mine.  Availing  myself,  however,  of  what 
1  then  saw,  I  made  a  loom,  in  its  general  principles  nearly  as  they  are  now  made.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1787  that  I  completed  my  invention,  when  I  took  out  my  last  weaving  patent.  August 
1  st  of  that  year. " 

Becoming  an  enthusiast  in  mechanical  invention,  Cartwright  was  soon  a 
manufacturer,  erected  mills  at  Doncaster,  where  his  power-loom  was  employed, 
and  took  out  other  patents  for  wool-comhing.  But  the  fate  of  genius  followed 
him ;  and,  after  a  few  years'  trial  of  trade,  he  found  his  paternal  estate  inex- 
tricably embarrassed.  From  a  still  more  miserable  consequence,  however,  c  he 
was  humanely  rescued  by  the  generosity  of  parliament,  from  whom  he  received 
£10,000  as  a  reward  of  his  ingenuity.  Three  more  attempts  were  made  to 
employ  Cartwright's  invention,  but  with  the  same  ill  fortune ;  and,  the  first 
power-loom  factory  that  attained  any  stability,  used  a  loom  patented  by  Miller 
of  Glasgow.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  power-loom  was  the 
frequent  necessity  of  stopping  the  machinery,  in  order  to  dress  the  warp  as  it 
unrolled  from  the  beam.  This  operation  required  the  attendance  of  a  man 
upon  each  loom,  so  that  there  was  no  economy  of  time,  labour,  or  expense. 
Radcliffe,  a  cotton  manufacturer  at  Stockport,  assisted  by  Johnson,  one  of  his 
weavers,  invented  the  dressing  machine,  the  only  desideratum  then  requisite 
to  the  completion  of  the  power-loom,  and  he  has  left  an  accurate  description 
of  its  construction.  "  By  this  piece  of  mechanism,  the  yarn  is  first  wound  from 
the  cop  upon  bobbins  by  a  winding-machine,  in  which  operation  it  is  passed 
through  water,  to  increase  its  tenacity.  The  bobbins  are  then  put  upon  the 
warping-mill,  and  the  web  warped  from  them  upon  a  beam  belonging  to  the 
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dressing-frame.  From  this  beam,  placed  now  in  the  dressing-frame,  the  warp 
is  wound  upon  the  weaving-beam,  but  in  its  progress  to  it 'passes  through  a 
hot  dressing  of  starch.  It  is  then  compressed  between  two  rollers,  to  free 
it  from  the  moisture  it  had  imbibed  with  the  dressing,  and  drawn  over  a 
succession  of  tin  cylinders  heated  by  steam,  to  dry  it;  during  the  whole  of 
this  last  part  of  its  progress  being  lightly  brushed  as  it  moves  along,  and 
fanned  by  revolving  fanners."  Radcliffe's  dressing-machine  has  been  superseded 
in  several  large  factories  by  an  improved  sizing  apparatus. 

Horrocks,  of  Stockport,  improved  the  power-loom  still  farther  than 
Radcliffe,  by  the  adaptation  of  a  mode  of  taking  up  the  cloth ;  and  his  inven- 
tion has  been  universally  adopted.  Machines  constructed  according  to  his 
patent,  are  entirely  of  iron — compact,  simple,  move  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  occupy  so  litle  space,  that  several  hundred  may  be  worked  in  a  single  room 
of  a  large  factory.  v/From  the  date  of  Horrocks'  invention,  cotton  hand-loom 
weaving  rapidly  declined,  and,  in  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  their  intro- 
duction, upwards  of  100,000  power-looms  were  in  operation  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

The  power-loom,  although  capable  of  being  advantageously  applied  to  the 
weaving  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen,  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  cotton- 
weaving  solely.  For  several  years  its  superiority  to  the  hand-loom  was 
resolutely  denied  by  those  who  were  wedded  to  old  modes  and  customs ;  but 
its  advantages  have  since  been  proved  and  acknowledged.  "Before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  dressing-frame,  the  attendance  of  one  woman  was  requisite  at 
each  steam-loom;  at  present,  a  child  of  fourteen  years  of  age  can  manage 
two  steam-looms,  and  with  their  help  can  weave  three  and  a  half  times 
as  much  cloth  as  the  best  hand-weaver.  The  best  hand-weavers  seldom 
produce  a  piece  of  uniform  evenness,  because  a  weaker  or  a  stronger  blow 
with  the  lathe  immediately  alters  the  thickness  of  the  cloth;  and,  after  an 
interruption  of  some  hours,  the  most  experienced  weaver  finds  it  difficult 
to  recommence  with  a  blow  of  precisely  the  same  force  as  the  one  with  which 
he  left  off.  In  steam-looms,  the  lathe  gives  a  steady,  certain  blow ;  and,  when 
once  regulated  by  the  engineer,  moves  with  the  greatest  precision  from  end  to 
end  of  the  piece.''  * 

•  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture. 
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SIR    THOMAS    TYLDESLEY. 


"  Farewell  I  my  fair  castle ! — farewell !  my  fair  dame ! 
Farewell  the  fair  boy  !— now  the  last  of  his  name. 
My  banner  I  spread — to  my  saddle  I  spring, — 
I  fight  for  my  country — I  fight  for  my  king."  L.  E.  L. 


PASSION  for  chivalry  revived  in  England 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  the  history  of  that 
sanguinary  period  furnishes  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  examples  of  gallantry  and  devotion 
ever  exhibited  in  any  cause,  personal  or 
political.  Nor  was  Lancashire  the  least  con- 
spicuous of  the  districts  whence  those  heroic- 
spirits  emanated,  that  shed  such  a  lustre  on 
the  royal  cause.  The  brave  Earl  of  Derby- 
might  have  referred  to  a  longer  line  of 
ancestry,  and  brought,  therefore,  nobler  blood 
into  the  combat,  but  the  manly  daring  of  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley,  his  firm  attach- 
ment to  his  master's  interests,  and  his  unshaken  loyalty  to  his  country,  have 
left  him  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Had  he  been  unable  to 
show  a  high  descent,  his  gallant  actions,  his  wise  resolves,  and  his  genuine 
patriotism,  would  soon  have  superseded  all  necessity  for  such  qualifications, 
if  they  did  not  establish  their  total  worthlessness.  More  removed  from  the 
present  age,  his  exploits  would  have  imparted  a  deep  interest  to  the  pages  of 
romance ;  and  the  period  cannot  be  very  remote,  when  history  will  dispassion- 
ately allow,  that  the  cause  could  not  have  been  unrighteous,  nor  its  leaders 
despicable,  in  which  such  men  as  Derby,  Tyldesley,  and  Strafford  became 
willing  martyrs. 

Having  embraced  the  honourable  profession  of  arms  at  an  early  age,  Sir 
Thomas  Tyldesley  passed  over  into  Germany,  and  there  learned  the  art  of  war 
in  several  campaigns.  Recalled  by  the  distractions  of  his  country,  he  did  not 
hesitate  in  selecting  the  party  to  which  just  allegiance  was  due,  and,  raising  a 
regiment  of  horse  at  his  own  expense,  he  fought  under  the  royal  standard  at 
the  battle  of  Edge  Hill.  Evidently  equal  to  military  enterprises  of  the  highest 
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risk  and  importance,  he  undertook  to  storm  the  town  of  Burton-upon-Trent ; 
and  the  decision  he  manifested  in  his  passage  of  the  bridge,  a  structure  of  no 
less  than  six-and-thirty  arches,  fully  justified  his  majesty's  choice.  For  this 
gallant  exploit  he  was  made  full  colonel,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade. 

When  the  brave  Earl  of  Derby  laid  siege  to  Bolton,  he  received  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  Tyldesley ;  and,  on  the  fall  of  that  place,  the  hero  proceeded 
to  Lancaster,  and  besieged  the  castle,  which  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
reduced,  had  not  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Preston  damped 
the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  rendered  it  advisable  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 
It  was  Sir  Thomas's  wish  to  have  joined  Monro,  and  with  their  combined  forces 
have  harassed  the  rear  of  Cromwell's  army;  but  the  Scots  would  not  accede  to 
the  proposition,  and  fell  still  further  back  into  Westmoreland.  For  some  time, 
in  the  year  1645,  he  was  governor  of  Lichfield,  but  the  fate  of  his  royal  master 
leaving  him  no  hopes  of  ultimate  success  at  home,  he  escaped  into  Ireland, 
and  remained  with  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  until  the  jealousy  of  the  Irish 
obliged  him  to  quit  that  country.  Passing  into  Scotland,  he  there  received 
orders  from  king  Charles  II.,  to  join  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  aid  him,  as  second  in  command,  in  mustering  the  counties  of 
Chester  and  Lancaster  against  the  forces  of  the  parliament. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Derby  to  have  occupied 
Wigan  as  a  place  to  fall  back  on ;  but  Lilburne,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  parliamentary  generals,  anticipated  his 
movements,  and  lined  the  road,  on  both  sides,  with  mus- 
ketry, to  receive  the  earl.  Perceiving  the  perilous  position 
in  which  his  troops  were  placed  by  his  precipitation, 
and  the  activity  of  his  opponent,  the  earl  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  dreadful  alternative  that  remained,  and  halting 
his  forces,  formed  them  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which 
he  headed  in  person,  the  other  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley.  Twice  did  these  brave 
men  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  but  in 
the  third  assault  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
when  Tyldesley,  and  many  of  his  followers,  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field.  A  pillar-tomb  has  been  raised 
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upon  the  spot  in  Wigan-Lane,  where  the  hero  met  his  death,  and  a  monument 
placed  over  his  remains  in  the  chapel  of  Leigh.  This  sanguinary  action,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  fought  in  Lancashire  during  the  civil  war,  took  place 
on  the  25th  August,  1651. 
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W  HALLE  Y    ABBE  Y. 


'  There  was  a  time  when  'mid  these  ruins  grey, 
The  pomp  of  church  and  chivalry  were  seen  ; 
Ornice  and  armour  mingled  there  to  pray, 
And  beauty  from  those  galleries  did  lean, 
(Watching  the  entrance  of  the  long  array, 
The  abbot  haughty,  and  knight  of  austere  mien,) 
Her  drooping  eyelids  glancing  down  abashed, 
As  some  plumed  warrior's  gaze  from  the  raised  vizor  flashed." 

THOMAS  MILLER. 


TANLAW  ABBEY,  in  Cheshire,  was  founded 
in  the  year  1175,  for  Cistercian  monks,  by  John, 
Constable  of  Chester,  a  descendant  of  Nigel, 
one  of  the  companions  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  site  was  pompously  denominated 
"  locus  benedictus"  but  fate  seemed  resolved  to 
mock  the  vanity  of  the  reverend  occupants,  for, 
in  1287,  the  tower  of  the  abbey  fell  down — two 
years  afterwards,  the  principal  conventual  build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  fire — and,  after  their 

restoration,  they  became  subject  to  inundation,  the  water  frequently  flooding 
the  church,  cloisters,  and  basement  story  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  Depressed 
as  much  by  misfortune  as  they  had  been  elated  by  success,  these  false  philoso- 
phers solicited  relief  from  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  by  whose  generosity 
they  were  made  proprietors  of  the  advowson  of  Whalley  Parish,  and  permitted 
to  translate  thither  their  monastic  establishment.  The  monks  of  Selby  viewed 
their  brethren  of  Stanlaw  in  the  immoral  light  of  trespassers,  and  complained 
loudly  of  the  high  price  of  provisions  occasioned  by  the  great  influx  of  visitors 
and  mendicants;  but,  through  the  influence  of  their  noble  patron,  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  confirmed  the  translation,  converted  the  deserted  abbey  into  a 
cell,  and  appropriated  the  church  of  Whalley  to  its  use. 

It  was  in  1296  that  the  translation  from  Stanlaw  occurred,  but  the  con- 
secration did  not  take  place  for  ten  years  afterwards.     Although  timber  was 
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obtained  gratuitously  from  the  surrounding  woods,  which  covered  an  area  of 
twenty-four  square  miles,  and  stone  from  the  adjacent  quarries  of  Sysmonstone 
and  Read,  and  although  masons'  wages  did  not  then  exceed  two  pence  per  day, 
yet  such  was  the  vast  extent  of  these  monastic  buildings,  that  the  first  estimats 
for  their  erection  amounted  to  £3,000.  To  this  great  pile  additions  continued  to 
be  made  by  each  succeeding  abbot  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 
Adjoining  the  abbey  was  a  hermitage  for  recluses,  founded  and  richly  endowed 
by  Henry,  "  the  good  duke  of  Lancaster,"  to  which  women,  who  had  taken  the 
special  vow,  were  admitted.  This  sanctuary  continued  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  who,  however,  became  disgusted  not  only  with  the  conduct  of  Isole 
de  Heton,  a  widow  lady  who  broke  her  vows  and  quitted  her  cell,  but  at  the 
total  neglect  and  relaxation  of  all  conventual  rule  that  had  for  some  years 
been  observed  there.  King  Henry  appointed,  instead  of  the  dissolved  hermit- 
age, two  chaplains,  whose  daily  duty  was  the  performance  of  mass  for  the  soul 
of  "the  good  duke,"  the  founder  of  the  hermitage. 

In  the  celebrated  rebellion  called  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  the  monks 
of  Whalley  and  Selby  performed  a  principal  part.  During  several  months,  the 
counties  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  convulsed  with  plots  ;  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
lord-lieutenant  of  Lancashire,  established  himself  in  Whalley  Abbey,  while 
Lords  Derby,  Monteagle,  and  the  landowners  generally,  took  up  arms  against 
the  church.  On  the  ninth  of  December,  1536,  the  army  of  Aske  was  totally 
dispersed  at  Doncaster ;  but  this  misfortune  appeared  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  insurgents,  who  rushed  to  arms  in  still  greater  force,  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties. For  the  share  they  had  in  these  violent  insurrections,  the  utmost  penalty 
was  inflicted  on  the  monks  of  Whalley.  John  Paslew,  the  abbot,  and  John 
Eastgate,  a  monk,  were  hanged  in  front  of  the  monastery,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
153/,  the  latter  being  also  drawn  and  quartered ;  while  William  Heydocke, 
another  of  the  brotherhood,  suffered  on  a  scaffold  at  Padiham,  on  the  following 
day.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  the  park,  manor,  and  monastic- 
lands  of  the  abbey  passed  by  purchase  to  Richard  Assheton  and  John  Braddyl ; 
hut,  in  the  division  of  the  purchase,  the  venerable  remains  of  the  abbey  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  former.  The  male  line  failing,  the  estate  descended  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Assheton,  and  by  her  marriage  with  Sir  Nathaniel 
Curzon,  it  passed  to  his  descendant,  Richard  William  Penn,  Earl  Howe. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  are  considerable,  and  would  probably 
have  been  at  this  day  in  tolerable  preservation,  had  not  the  most  bigoted  of  all 
our  monarchs,  unfortunately,  attempted  the  restoration  of  religious  houses  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Opposition  to  Mary,  and  her  projects,  led  to  the 
wilful  destruction  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
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England.  "  Such  as  possessed  them,"  says  Fuller,  "  plucked  out  their  eyes 
by  levelling  to  the  ground,  and  shaving  from  them  all  abbey  characters."  Sir 
Ralph  Assheton  committed  further  devastation,  in  1661,  upon  these  venerable 
relics,  to  disqualify  them  for  the  purpose  of  a  fortress,  to  which  he  suspected 
government  were  disposed  to  appropriate  them. 

The  whole  included  area  of  church,  chapel-house,  cloisters,  and  offices, 
occupied  thirty-six  acres,  and  the  broad  trench  that  surrounded  it  is  distinctly 
denned ;  two  approaches  across  the  trench  to  the  house,  by  strong  and  stately 
gates  of  entrance,  still  remain.  The  house,  which  stood  near  to  the  margin  of 
the  Calder,  consisted  of  three  quadrangles,  in  which  were  the  cloisters,  chapter- 
house, dormitories,  and  other  apartments.  The  Assheton  family  re-edified  the 
quadrangle  formed  by  the  choir  of  the  church,  the  chapter-house,  and  the 
abbot's  lodgings,  and  made  it  one  of  their  chief  places  of  residence  ;  but  the 
abbot's  oratory,  and  a  number  of  minor  apartments,  have  been  saved  by  the 
close  thick  mantle  of  ivy  in  which  old  time  has  jealously  folded  them.  A  suite 
of  rooms,  reserved  for  the  occasional  residence  of  Earl  Howe,  is  approached  by 
a  noble  flight  of  steps,  and  amongst  the  numerous  armorial  bearings  that  appeal- 
above  the  entrance,  are  the  Insignia  loci  lenedicti  de  Whalley. 


[THE  EXECUTION  OF  ABBOT  JASLEW.] 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART. 


"  He  sleeps — yet  little  of  him  sleeps  below, 
Earth  has  its  share,  dust  unto  dust  we  throw, 
His  soul  is  in  its  native  heaven,  his  mind 
Remains  with  us,  to  benefit  mankind." 


BELIEF  in  a  peculiar  destiny  has  influenced 
the  conduct  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
in  history,  and  led  them  to  the  achievement  of 
illustrious  actions,  or  commission  of  criminal 
excesses.  While  the  sacred  emblem  which 
the  Roman  emperor  beheld  in  the  heavens 
secured  the  triumph  which  it  indicated,  the 
meteor's  treacherous  light  has  too  often 
deceived  the  most  vigilant  caution,  and  repaid 
its  votaries  with  destruction.  Still  both  sacred 

and  profane  biography  ascribe  to  the  most  virtuous  men  some  favourite  doom, 
under  the  controlling  efficacy  of  which  they  professed  to  act.  It  was  the 
conviction  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  he  too  participated  in  this  myste- 
rious lot  of  humanity,  and  that,  although  heir  to  no  fortune,  successor  to  no 
title,  he  was  still  predestined  to  the  attainment  of  distinction,  and  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  family. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  cotton  manufacture  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Lancashire  capitalists,  and  Mr.  Peel,  of  Peel-fold,  near  Black- 
burn, employed  the  revenue  of  his  small  estate  in  the  popular  pursuit. 
Estimating  justly  the  importance  of  early  education,  he  placed  his  son  Robert 
at  the  grammar-school  of  the  parish,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished  above 
his  schoolfellows  by  attention  and  proficiency.  This  educational  superiority  did 
not  produce  a  consequence  so  frequently  to  be  deplored,  indifference  towards 
parents  and  family;  on  the  contrary,  his  domestic  duties,  amongst  which  was 
that  of  carrying  the  milk  of  the  farm  to  the  town  every  day,  were  nerer  neglected 
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or  suspended  for  a  moment.  Having  laid  in  a  store  of  useful  knowledge,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  communicated  to  his  brothers  the  presentiment  of  future 
eminence  which  actuated  him,  and  his  resolution  of  taking  leave  of  home  in 
pursuit  of  the  phantom.  No  envious  feeling  arose  in  their  breasts  at  this  com- 
munication, but,  as  he  turned  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the  place  of  his  birth, 
of  the  home  of  his  fathers,  they  poured  forth  many  a  prayer  for  his  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

Laborious  industry  had  enabled  him  to  lay  up  a  trifling  capital,  and  meeting 
at  Bury  with  Messrs.  Yates  and  Howarth,  the  former  possessed  of  £100  only, 
the  latter  of  little  more,  he  entered  into  a  partnership,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions as  a  cotton  manufacturer,  at  Chamber  Hall,  in  the  year  1774.  Previous 
to  this  period,  young  Peel  had  evinced  much  energy,  a  clear  judgment,  and  a 
laudable  ambition.  He  had  visited  the  factories  in  the  Low  Countries,  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  combinations  employed  in  the  largest 
establishments,  and,  so  unlimited  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
partners,  that  they  delegated  to  him  the  sole  charge  of  their  machinery,  with 
permission  to  improve  or  introduce  new  inventions  at  discretion.  They  had  not 
overrated  or  mistaken  his  character,  and  his  indefatigable  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  firm,  were  not  merely  gratifying,  but  eminently  beneficial.  The 
bleaching  process,  at  this  period,  was  dilatory,  troublesome,  and  uncertain,  sel- 
dom accomplished  in  a  less  period  than  six  or  seven  weeks.  Not  content  with 
using  the  utmost  vigilance  during  the  day  in  expediting  this  tedious  and  expen- 
sive part  of  the  business,  Peel  frequently  rose  at  midnight,  and,  visiting  the 
"  bleach-crofts,"  afforded  protection  to  the  clothes  against  unfavourable 
weather.  Besides  this  extraordinary  exertion  of  physical  powers,  his  mental 
energies  were  incessantly  engaged  in  designing  new  patterns,  and,  by  some 
slight  introduction,  averting  the  risk  of  piracy,  or  securing  himself,  as  he 
termed  it,  from  being  "jockied." 

After  ten  years  of  unprecedented  commercial  prosperity,  he  now  found 
himself  rich  enough  to  marry,  and  chose  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Yates  as  the 
partner  of  his  domestic  happiness.  Two  assistants  were  called  in,  to  divide  the 
labours  of  the  firm ;  branch  factories  were  established  at  twenty  different 
places;  15,000  individuals  obtained  employment  in  their  works  ;  and  Govern- 
ment received  from  their  establishments  upwards  of  £60,000  duty  annually. 
Mr.  Peel,  however,  continued  to  reside  at  Bury,  where  the  expenditure  of  this 
wealthy  firm  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  consequence  of  the  locality.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Arkwright,  and  had  himself  improved  the  cylindrical 
carding  engine ;  but,  the  unpopularity  of  machinery,  and  the  superiority  of  his 
rival's  beautiful  combinations,  induced  him  to  lay  aside  his  own  improvements, 
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and  join  in  the  conspiracy  for  the  abolition  of  that  great  mechanist's  patent. 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  Peel  was  privy  to  the  deep-laid  plot  for  the  ruin 
of  Arkwright ; — a  plan  that  deceived  the  public,  escaped  the  vigilance  of  an 
able  judge,  and  penetration  of  a  special  jury,  might  readily  have  taken  the 
judgment  of  an  interested  person  by  surprise.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
have  very  fully  proved  that  the  verdict  against  the  validity  of  Arkwright's 
patent  was  obtained  by  subornation. 

His  intelligence  and  immense  wealth  being  matter  of  notoriety  in  his  native 
county,  Mr.  Peel  was  solicited  and  induced  to  become  proprietor  in  a  bank  at 
Manchester;  but  he  did  not  continue  long  in  this  establishment,  having  resigned 
it  to  the  conduct  of  his  brothers,  and  those  friends  with  whom  the  specula- 
tion had  originated.  Placed  securely  beyond  the  chilling  atmosphere  of 
poverty,  rewarded  for  years  of  virtuous  industry  by  boundless  wealth,  and 
enjoying  every  domestic  happiness,  he  purchased  Drayton  Manor,  near  Tain- 
worth,  as  the  future  seat  of  the  Peel  family.  His  actual  territorial  possessions, 
added  to  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  factory,  gave  such  a  preponderance 
to  his  influence  in  Tamworth,  that  Mr.  Peel  and  his  son  William  were 
returned  to  parliament  for  that  decayed  borough,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
former  patrons,  the  Townsends.  This  privilege,  however,  with  much  generosity, 
he  again  shared  with  the  rejected  family,  contenting  himself  with  retaining  one 
seat  in  parliament  only  for  his  own  family. 

The  independence  of  his  position  left  him  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  political 
difficulties  which  closed  round  England ;  and  when  contributions  were  asked  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  war,  Mr.  Peel  presented  to  his  country  the  munificent 
sum  of  £10,000.  In  the  year  1798,  he  had  embodied  a  corps  called  the  Bury 
Loyal  Volunteers ;  he  subsequently  formed  the  Lancashire  Fencibles,  and 
organized  the  Tamworth  Armed  Association,  all  at  his  own  individual  expense, 
and  under  his  own  personal  surveillance.  It  was  for  these  acts  of  loyalty,  pru- 
dence, and  patriotism,  these  eminent  public  services,  these  unparalleled  examples 
of  a  noble  generosity,  that  he  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1800.  In  parliament  he  advocated  Mr.  Pitt's  theories,  and  his  brief  eulogy 
on  that  statesman's  character  is  remarkable.  "  To  Mr.  Pitt's  measures,"  said 
he,  "  I  owe  the  liberty  of  declaring  my  sentiments  in  this  house,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  wealth  and  advancement  in  the  world  which  my  industry  has 
acquired.  He  has  been  a  benefactor  of  his  country — he  neglected  no  man's 
interest  but  his  own."  The  minister  had  been  reciprocally  impressed  with  a 
high  opinion  of  the  manufacturer's  talents;  and.  in  accordance  with  his  advice, 
he  rejected  the  memorial  of  the  Liverpool  merchants,  praying  that  a  duty  of 
three  pence  per  pound  might  be  laid  on  cotton.  It  was  a  cherished  doctrine  of 
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the  member  for  Tamworth,  "  that  the  national  debt  was  productive  of  national 
prosperity,"  and  he  maintained  these  views  in  a  very  able  pamphlet,  which  he 
published  in  1787.  Some  passages  in  these  few  pages,  written,  it  is  supposed, 
in  the  author's  carriage,  during  his  occasional  journeys  to  his  factories,  are  even 
now  entitled  to  the  best  attention  of  our  legislators.  "  Our  export  trade," 
writes  Mr.  Peel,  "  depends  on  the  number  of  consumers  of  foreign  goods  at 
home.  It  has  increased  with  the  national  debt,  but  may  be  considered  rather 
as  the  offspring  than  the  parent  of  national  prosperity."  Again,  "  the  spoils 
of  victory  may  for  a  time  advance  a  people  to  the  summit  of  affluence ;  but 
prosperity  acquired  by  the  sword  will  not  bear  either  a  reverse  of  fortune  or  a 
period  of  repose."  Unchangeable  in  his  conclusion,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
national  debt,  even  by  a  gradual  process  of  liquidation,  would  be  mischievous, 
he  asks,  "  Is  the  excess  of  revenue  to  be  applied  in  paying  off  the  debt  ?  then 
the  offspring  will  have  the  inhuman  task  allotted  it,  of  destroying  its  own 
parent." 

Having  reached  the  summit  of  worldly  ambition,  reaped  the  reward  of 
untiring  industry,  received  that  distinction  which  alone  was  wanting  to  illustrate 
the  liberty  enjoyed  under  the  English  constitution,  he  withdrew  from  public 
life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  and  education  of  his  numerous  family. 
By  his  second  marriage  he  left  no  offspring,  but  he  was  spared  to  see  eleven 
children,  the  issue  of  the  first,  all  united  in  marriage  with  members  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  possession  and  practice  of 
those  virtues  of  which  he  had  so  diligently  given  them  an  example.  As  the 
vale  of  years  closed  in,  and  the  shadow  of  death  fell  darkly  down  it,  this  venerable 
man  prepared  for  his  approaching  change,  and,  satisfied  with  that  prospect  of 
continuation  of  existence  which  the  generations  that  follow  present,  directed 
the  residue  of  his  years  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  many  friends  and 
relatives  his  philanthropy  had  gathered  around  him.  On  the  anniversary  of 
his  nativity,  which  saw  him  attain  his  seventy-eighth  year,  he  presented  a  medal 
commemorative  of  the  da}',  to  each  of  his  fifty  grandchildren,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  Tamworth.  Drayton  Manor  continued  to  be  his  constant  residence, 
and  there  he  expired,  on  the  third  of  May,  1830,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  amongst  his  children,  his  relations,  and  some  public  charities,  the 
amazing  sum  of  three  millions  sterling  ! 


SANKEY    VIADUCT. 


'  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  steam  !  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  and  drive  the  rapid  car."  DARWIN. 


N  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  the  ancients  were 
probably  our  superiors;  but,  the  application  of 
steam  to  so  many  useful  purposes,  has  given  a 
character  to  the  nineteenth  century  totally  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  the  world.  Notwith- 
standing the  perfection  which  road-making  had 
attained  in  recent  times,  under  the  conduct  of 
civil  engineers,  the  Romans  have  left,  even  in 
our  own  country,  much  more  lasting  monuments 
of  that  particular  art ;  and  the  principle  on  which 
their  strata  vianim  were  constructed,  was  correct.  The  surface  of  the 
Appian  way  was  level,  smooth,  continuous,  formed  by  blocks  of  stone  closely 
and  exactly  fitted  together,  and  its  permanence  attests  the  wisdom  of  its 
authors.  The  parliamentary  road  through  North  Wales  to  Holyhead,  the 
most  beautiful  and  scientifically-made  line  in  England,  is  constructed  after 
the  ancient  model ;  there,  a  surface  paved  with  huge  blocks  carefully  fitted, 
is  strewn  over  with  a  depth  of  broken  stone,  and  attrition  alone  will  inevitably 
produce  a  hard  and  level  surface.  Amongst  those  facts  that  will  occasion  much 
curiosity  and  reflection  at  some  future  period — and  even  at  the  present  day 
their  solution  would  be  attended  with  no  little  difficulty — are  the  sudden  aban- 
donment of  stage-coach  travelling,  when  the  system  had  reached  perfection — 
the  desertion  of  turnpike-roads,  when  they  rivalled  Roman  excellence,  and 
were  the  admiration  of  all  Europe — and  the  substitution  of  railroad  convey- 
ance, at  such  a  monstrous  expense,  and  without  any  experience  of  how 
such  a  system  of  transit  would  ultimately  work.  The  universal  adoption  of 
railways  renders  competition  by  the  repudiated  mode  of  travelling  no  longer 
profitable ;  but,  the  advantage  and  convenience  of  turnpike,  and  parish  roads, 
are  so  fully  appreciated,  that  they  are  never  likely  to  be  disused  or  neglected. 

As  early  as  the  year  1 676,  rudely-constructed  tramways  were  in  use  at  the 
Newcastle  collieries ;  and,  in  1776,  Mr.  Curr  constructed  an  iron  railroad  at  the 
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large  collieries  of  Sheffield ;  but,  the  first  public  thoroughfare  of  this  descrip- 
tion, opened  for  the  transport  of  merchandise  and  conveyance  of  passengers, 
was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railroad.  From  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment, in  1825,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  inland  communication  may 
be  dated. 

The  proximity,  and  constant  intercourse  between  Manchester'and  Liverpool, 
very  early  suggested  the  advantage  of  such  a  mode  of  transit  in  that  populous 
and  commercial  locality";  and,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  experience  in  the 
constructing  of  railways,  and  of  locomotive  engines,  the  success  of  this  line 
has  not  been  exceeded  by  any  of  those  that  now  intersect  the  surface  of  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Sanders,  of  Liverpool,  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  con- 
necting these  two  large  towns,  and  of  conferring  upon  Manchester  all  the 
advantages  of  a  seaport,  at  some  sacrifice  of  the  trade  of  his  native  town.  His 
enlarged  and  generous  views  were  opposed  by  canal  proprietors,  and  by  the 
numerous  interests  which  have  since  been  ruined,  connected  with  conveying 
and  carrrying  on  turnpike  roads.  The  rejection  of  his  bill  did  not  extin- 
guish his  enthusiasm ;  on  the  contrary,  during  the  interval  that  must  elapse 
before  its  second  presentation,  he  contrived  to  subdue  the  opposition  of  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  of  other  interested  and  influential  persons ;  and, 
in  February,  1826,  the  bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  passes,  was  at  first  considered  imprac- 
ticable, but  the  genius  of  the  engineer,  George  Stephenson,  subdued  the  many 
difficulties:  the  very  means  he  employed  have  corrected  the  monotonous 
character  of  railroads,  and  added  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  journey. 
A  tunnel,  2,250  yards  in  length,  forms  the  Liverpool  terminus  of  the  line : 
it  passes  under  the  town,  and,  being  lighted  with  gas,  the  whole  length  and  struc- 
ture of  this  great  cavern  are  distinctly  shown  to  the  passengers.  The  exit  from 
the  tunnels,  that  perforate  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  and  suburbs  stand,  is 
through  a  noble  Moorish  archway,  the  grand  entrance  to  the  Liverpool  station. 
Having  reached  the  open  country,  crossed  Wavertree  Lane,  and  traversed  a  bank 
of  marl,  the  road  enters  the  rocky  excavation  of  Olive  Mount.  This  gloomy 
pass  is  seventy  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
the  hollow  sounds  of  the  rapidly-passing  train,  by  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke 
that  deepen  the  prevailing  darkness,  is  of  a  severe  and  melancholy  character. 
Emerging  from  the  stern  scenery  of  these  blackened  cliffs,  the  line  curves 
towards  Roby,  where  a  vast  embankment,  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  fifty  feet  in  height,  stretches  across  the  vale.  From  this  elevation  the 
view  is  extensive  and  pleasing :  Huyton  church  and  village  are  conspicuous 
in  the  landscape  on  the  left,  beyond  which  may  be  distinguished  the  tower  of 
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Prescot  church,  and  the  wide-spread  forests  of  Knowsley.  Near  to  the  summit- 
level  at  Rainhill,  is  a  skew-bridge,  an  object  of  much  eulogy  at  the  period 
of  its  erection;  but  so  frequently  has  the  principle  been  repeated  on  lines 
since  constructed  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  it  has  forfeited  its  novelty. 
The  principle  may  be  explained  by  stating,  that  the  face  or  front  of  the  bridge 
is  the  diagonal  of  the  rectilineal  figure,  which  the  arch,  projected  perpendi- 
cularly, would  form.  In  this  instance,  the  diagonal  is  forty  feet  in  length; 
the  side  of  the  ground-projection,  or  breadth  of  the  road,  only  thirty  feet 

Parr  Moss  next  succeeds ;  and  the  formation  of  the  line  here  presents 
a  new  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  engineer,  as  well  as  the  perseverance  of  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking.  The  moss  is  so  completely  fluid,  that  the 
materials  laid  on  its  surface  sank  at  once  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet ;  the  line, 
therefore,  is  really  carried  on  an  embankment  five-and-twenty  feet  in  height 
although  an  elevation  of  five  feet  only  appears  above  the  surface.  An  agreeable 
contrast,  however,  soon  succeeds — the  magnificent  valley  of  Sankey,  inter- 
sected by  a  line  of  still-water  navigation,  St.  Helen's  canal,  that  winds  grace- 
fully through  it,  and  crossed  by  a  noble  viaduct  of  nine  lofty  arches,  the  para- 
pets of  which  are  seventy  feet  from  the  water-level.  When  the  moderated 
velocity  of  the  train  will  permit,  a  rich  and  glorious  prospect  is  enjoyed  from  the 
embankment  leading  to  the  Sankey  viaduct,  and  the  locality  is  easily  indentified 
by  the  tapering  spire  of  Winwick  church  in  the  distance.  The  Kenyon  cutting 
is  memorable  from  the  vast  quantity  of  clay  and  sand,  800,000  cubic  yards, 
removed  in  its  accomplishment,  and  a  bridge,  constructed  along  the  embank- 
ment at  Glazebrook  gives  a  peculiarity  to  that  spot.  The  formation  of  a  railroad 
across  Chat  Moss,  in  the  infancy  of  civil  engineering,  was  deemed  imprac- 
ticable :  but,  the  maturity  to  which  that  profession  attained  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Genius  of  Britain,  soon  removed  these  impediments  to  scientific  improve- 
ments ;  and,  in  no  part  of  the  line  is  the  road  more  secure,  more  durable,  or 
the  motion  of  the  train  more  gentle,  than  across  the  undulating  surface  of  this 
dreary  waste.  The  area  of  this  fluid  substance  occupies  twelve  square  miles, 
and  its  depth  varies  from  ten  to  thirty  feet.  Cattle  cannot  walk  on  it,  and  an 
iron  rod  sinks  into  it  by  its  own  gravity.  But,  a  bog,  moor,  or  substratum  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  forms  an  elastic  foundation  for  a  road,  and  the 
wooden  sleepers  that  support  the  rails  here,  recline  on  brushwood  and  heather, 
forming  a  compact  and  buoyant  surface,  that  floats  securely  on  the  most  fluid 
parts  of  the  moss.  The  Barton  embankment  contributes  to  form  the  com- 
munication between  Chat  Moss  and  a  magnificent  stone  bridge  of  two  arches, 
each  fifty-eight  feet  span — the  Manchester  terminus  of  this  spirited  and 
prosperous  undertaking. 
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the  grand  portico  is  an  allegorical  group  in  which  the  town  and  trade  of  Man- 
chester are  personified,  and  medallions  in  the  adjacent  attics  are  occupied 
with  portraits  of  Pythagoras  and  Locke,  of  Lycurgus  and  Judge  Hale. 

Two  niches  adorning  the  second  story  are  filled  with  well-  executed  figures 
of  Solon  and  Alfred.  The  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the  police-establish- 
ment and  gas-office;  the  second  story  by  the  great  hall,  which  extends  131  feet 
in  length,  having  a  breadth  of  thirty-eight.  Here,  public  meetings,  bazaars 
for  charitable  objects,  and  exhibitions  of  art,  are  occasionally  held.  The 
decorations  of  this  noble  apartment  are  not  merely  tasteful  and  costly,  but  of 
a  peculiar  and  interesting  character  in  this  country.  They  consist  of  paintings 
in  fresco,  from  the  designs  of  Augustine  Aglio,  the  author  of  "  Mexican  Anti- 
quities." When  the  fleeting  fortunes  of  fresco  in  this  humid  climate  are 
remembered — when  the  faded  colours  at  Hampton  Court,  and  in  private  man- 
sions in  London,  which  the  genius  of  Verrio  adorned,  are  beheld,  little  perma- 
nance  is,  perhaps,  anticipated  for  the  works  of  Aglio.  But  his  labours  are 
believed  to  have  been  conducted  on  proper  principles  of  art ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  not  yielded  a  tittle  or  a  tint  of  their  brilliancy  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Aglio's  designs  at  Manchester,  although  made  under  the  influence  of  a  just 
regard  for  British  feelings  and  prejudices,  partake  too  much  of  classic  affecta- 
tion. Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  noble  painting,  representing  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  received  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  presence-chamber  of  Carlton- 
House,  a  subject  highly  gratifying  to  the  English  people ;  but  the  dome  above 
it  is  a  pantheon  wherein  the  whole  mythology  of  the  ancients  is  displayed. 
An  admirable  taste,  however,  is  shown  in  the  design  of  Sebastian  Cabot 
planting  the  standard  of  England  on  the  shores  of  America; — in  the  interesting 
subject  of  a  caravan  of  English  travellers  halting  near  the  temple  of  Orubo  in 
Egypt ;  and,  in  the  very  appropriate  subject  of  Nadir  Shah  granting  to  "  the 
Merchant  Adventurers'  Company  of  London"  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  with  Persia. 

The  site  of  this  noble  building,  in  a  crowded  and  densely-peopled  quarter 
of  the  town,  was  not  at  first  wisely  selected  ;  but  this  defect  has  been  reme- 
died by  the  widening  of  King-street  opposite  the  Town- Hall,  and  the  erection 
of  an  elegant  range  of  shops  and  offices,  called  "  The  Town-Hall  Buildings." 
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SCAITCLIFFE. 

;  I  climbed  the  hill,  then  pensive  tnrned 

My  tear-dimmed  eyes  around ; 
All  I  had  ever  loved  on  earth 
In  that  green  vale  was  found." 

THOMAS  MILLER. 


HE  scenery  of  Todmorden  Valley  is  of  that  rich 
pastoral  kind,  interspersed  with  luxurious  clumps 
of  forest-trees,  and  seats  of  ancient  families,  that 
constitute  the  favourite  English  landscape.  The 
Calder  winds  its  noiseless  way  from  the  woods  of 
Rossendale  to  this  smiling  scene,  where  it  be- 
comes the  natural  and  political  separation  be- 
tween York  and  Lancashire.  Its  picturesque 
contributions  do  not  limit  the  advantages  of  this 
meandering  stream ;  it  affords,  also,  many  sites 
for  cotton-mills,  where  large  fortunes  have  been  acquired  by  the  proprietors, 
and  where  the  poor  of  this  manufacturing  district  have  obtained  continued 
and  remunerating  occupation. 

In  the  olden  time,  the  mansion  of  the  valley,  Todmorden  Hall,  was  the  seat 
of  the  Radcliffes  of  Radcliffe  Tower,  a  race  devoted  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  a  name  lastingly  associated  with  the  character  of  loyalty.  Here 
this  ancient  family  must  have  been  seated  as  early  as  the  reign  of  our  Third 
Edward;  and  here  they  continued  to  reside  until  the  year  1700,  when 
Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Joshua  Radcliffe,  marrying  with  Roger  Mainwaring  of 
Kerringham  in  Cheshire,  the  estates  passed  away  with  the  last  of  the  stock  to 
the  hands  of  a  stranger,  who  soon  after  alienated  the  old  Hall  and  its  demesnes 
to  release  his  own  paternal  property  from  incumbrances.  The  spacious  mansion 
is  still  entire ;  and  the  several  families  to  whom  it  is  let  in  tenements,  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  their  vale,  keep  every 
part  of  the  building  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  the  original  style  being 
carefully  observed  in  every  repair  or  restoration. 

The  aisles  and  the  chancel  of  each  parish-church  generally  retain  the  most 
faithful  and  lasting  histories  of  the  lords  of  the  surrounding  district;  they  are 
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not  merely  the  depositories  of  their  perishable  forms,  but  here  also  the  records  of 
their  achievements  are  graved  on  fair  and  enduring  marble.  The  very  ground 
on  which  the  church  of  Todmorden  is  erected  was  the  gift  of  a  Radcliffe ;  and, 
when  many  ages  had  rolled  away,  and  the  walls  of  the  sacred  structure  were 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  time,  another  ancient  family  of  the  vale,  the 
Crossleys  of  Scaitcliffe,  whose  splendid  sepulchral  honours  adorn  the  interior, 
piously  and  munificently  restored  them.  Since  this  date,  the  cemetery  has 
been  enlarged,  a  second  church  built  in  1 830,  and  a  free-school  and  nume- 
rous educational  and  charitable  institutions  founded,  by  the  concessions  of 
individual  benevolence  to  the  industrious  poor. 

One  family,  the  Crossleys  of  Scaitcliffe,  has  survived,  and  resisted  the 
mutations  of  time ;  and  while  every  spot  around  has  passed  into  the  possession 
of  some  adventurer  in  the  road  to  wealth,  their  estates  remain  undiminished 
in  area,  acquiring  increased  value  every  day  from  the  improvements  in  conti- 
nual progress  around  them.  The  Crossleys  trace  their  origin  to  the  Saxon 
era;  and,  on  a  stained  glass  in  the  hall-window  is  the  following  inscription 
upon  a  scroll  that  encloses  the  family-arms:  "The  kingdome  of  East  Saxons," 
probably  of  the  East  Angles,  for  there  is  another  ancient  coat  of  arms  here, 
also  on  stained  glass,  marked  with  the  initials  E.  A.  The  first  member  of  this 
family,  mentioned  in  history  or  in  accessible  records,  is  "  Adam  del  Crosleigh  de 
Todmordene  in  Vill  de  Hornerresfeld  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and 
Matilda  his  wife  ;"  but  this  document  is  without  date,  and  can  hardly  be  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  county  was  first  made  palatine.  The 
next  is  John  del  Croslegh  of  Todmordene,  30  Edward  III.  anno  dom.  1365 — 
"Of  this  family,  John  Crossley,  of  Scaitcliffe,  Esq.,  is  the  representative;  and, 
of  all  the  ancient  families  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  he  is  the  only  resident 
proprietor  in  strict  lineal  descent." 
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LANCASTER. 


"  After  came  the  stony,  shallow  Lone, 

That  to  old  Lancaster  his  name  doth  lend." 

SPENSER. 


ANCASTEIl  is  a  place  of  high  antiquity.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  Celtae  here  per- 
formed their  idolatrous  rites,  and  disputed  the 
possession  of  the  soil  with  the  wild  animals  of 
the  forests  ;  for,  several  rude  weapons,  or  instru- 
ments, have  been  found  here,  that  evidently 
belong  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
era.  In  the  year  seventy-nine,  Agricola  renewed 
the  Roman  invasion,  and  carrying  the  con- 
quests of  that  warlike  people  westward,  planted 
the  standard  of  civilization  on  the  precise  spot  where  Lancaster  has  since 
arisen.  It  may  excite  some  surprise  that  a  people  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  mode  of  retaining  their  acquisitions,  should  have  chosen  a  chief  station  on 
an  unnavigable  river ;  but  this  peculiar  choice  formed  a  part  of  their  general 
policy.  The  Romans  were  not  a  maritime  people  ;  they  had  never  been  very 
successful  in  naval  operations  so  that  they  did  not  contemplate  throwing 
supplies  into  their  castles  from  sea,  nor  did  they  wish  to  leave  those 
castles  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  an  enemy  from  that  quarter.  It  was  for  these 
reasons  they  uniformly  made  choice  of  those  precise  points  for  stations,  where  the 
rivers  ceased  to  be  navigable  by  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden — sufficiently 
convenient  for  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  and  secure  from  piratical  insult. 
Aluua*  was  founded  by  the  conquerors  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lune,  on  the 
same  spot,  most  probably,  where  Caer-Werid  (the  Green  City)  of  the  Britons 
had  stood  before.  That  the  site  was  once  a  Celtic  choice,  is  supported,  not  merely 
by  the  discovery  of  implements  belonging  to  that  ancient  race,  but  by  the  name 

•  Longovicus  in  the  Notitia,  Ad  Alaunam,  or  Alauna,  according  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  and 
perhaps  the  Setantiontm  Portus  of  Ptolemy. 
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they  have  bequeathed  to  the  river,  a  denomination  also  to  be  found  in  the  South 
Ireland,  although  having  no  recognized  place  in  Gaelic  lexicons,  but  apparently 
belonging  to  an  earlier  and  purer  dialect.  This  name  the  Romans  latinized 
after  their  own  manner;  and,  when  the  Saxon  succeeded  to  the  tenure  of  these 
stations,  uniformly  affixing  the  termination  "  castra,"  (from  castra,  a  camp,)  the 
present  compound  was  regularly  formed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
proofs  of  Roman  occupancy  which  present  themselves  at  Lancaster,  the  number 
of  ancient  relics  of  that  people  discovered  here,  from  time  to  time,  giving  a 
degree  of  probability  to  the  fact,  little  short  of  demonstration. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumbria  being  invaded  and  overrun  by  the  Danes, 
Lancaster  could  hardly  have  escaped  a  predatory  visit  from  those  fierce  and 
cruel  people,  yet  few  memorials  of  their  residence  here  have  ever  been  discovered. 
A  cross,  inscribed  with  Runic  characters,  is  attributed  to  them  ;  and  a  number 
of  coins,  found  in  the  year  1811,  belong  to  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great. 
The  Normans  found  Lancaster  in  decay ;  the  Roman  citadel,  a  ruin — the 
Saxon  city,  a  deserted  village.  Their  leader,  resolved  on  treating  his  newly- 
acquired  dominions  both  as  a  conquest  and  an  inheritance,  partitioned  and 
bestowed  the  lands  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  To  Roger  de  Poitou  he 
gave  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  manors,  in  which  the  town  and  castle  of 
Lancaster  were  included ;  and  it  is  probable,  also,  that  residence,  on  the  part 
of  the  favourite,  was  one  of  the  conditions  attached  to  this  munificent  presen- 
tation. The  origin  of  modern  Lancaster  dates  from  this  occurrence;  for, 
Roger  having  restored,  enlarged  and  beautified  the  noble  castle,  made  it  his 
future  home  ;  and  generations  of  illustrious  persons  have  since  been  associated, 
closely  or  remotely,  with  the  history  of  this  great  baronial  hall.  Tradition 
ascribes  the  erection  of  the  western  tower  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  the  year 
124,  and  of  the  greater  building,  that  commands  the  town,  to  the  father  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  in  305.  The  founder  of  the  noble  entrance-gate,  how- 
ever, is  recorded  with  unequivocal  certainty  :  this  was  John  Earl  of  Morton 
and  Lancaster,  one  of  the  most  worthless  in  the  line  of  British  monarchs. 
Here  he  received  the  congratulations  of  the  French  ambassadors  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  homage  of  Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland, 
whom  he  had  reduced  to  submission.  But  no  event  in  the  history  of  Lancaster 
and  of  its  princely  castle,  is  recorded  with  more  pride  by  native  historians,  than 
its  connection  with  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt.  This  prince,  at  first  styled 
Earl  of  Richmond,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  1 1 1. ;  but,  espousing  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  surnamed  the  Good,  he  acquired  one- 
half  the  possejsions  of  that  illustrious  person,  and,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife's 
only  sister,  Maud,  succeeded  to  the  whole.  He  was  soon  after  elevated  to  the 
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Dukedom  of  Lancaster,  with  all  the  liberties  and  regalities  of  an  Earl  Palatine, 
and  with  the  office  of  High  Steward  of  England.  Although  so  nearly  allied 
to  royalty  in  his  own  country,  being  the  son  of  Edward  III.,  father  of  Henry  IV., 
and  uncle  of  Richard  II. — although  by  his  second  marriage  with  Constance, 
daughter  of  Peter,  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  he  became  connected 
with  the  reigning  family  of  Spain,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  ascended  a  regal 
throne,  nor  was  even  regent  of  any  kingdom.  The  splendor  of  his  domestic 
establishment,  however,  is  believed  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  kingly  court;  and 
he  is  remembered  by  the  youthful  aspirant  to  historic  literature,  as  much  for  the 
sort  of  Moorish  magnificence  which  characterised  his  private  entertainments, 
and  his  appearance  in  public,  as  for  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  and  the  pro- 
minent share  he  took  in  endeavouring  to  create  a  taste  for  literature  and  useful 
knowledge  amongst  his  countrymen.  Having  lived  to  see  his  children  more 
splendidly  united  in  marriage  than  those  of  any  king  from  the  Conquest  to  his 
own  time,  he  sank  under  the  weight  of  years,  not  without  exciting  the  suspicion 
of  the  historian  that  he  was  deficient  both  in  Christian  resignation  and  calm 
philosophy — grief  for  the  sufferings  of  his  exiled  son  being  supposed  to  have 
accelerated  his  dissolution. 

Lancaster,  both  from  its  northern  position,  and  being  the  well-remembered 
home  of  the  keenest  foes  of  Scotland,  was  frequently  the  object  of  their  ven- 
geance ;  and  their  humbled  pride  sought  desperate  retribution  in  the  years 
13'22  and  1389,  when  they  plundered  the  town  of  everything  valuable,  and 
then  set  it  on  fire.  Attached  to  the  illustrious  family,  to  which  they  had  been 
taught  from  childhood  to  acknowledge  allegiance,  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy 
were  naturally  implicated  in  the  Lancastrian  struggle,  and  shared  in  the  varied 
fortunes  of  that  sanguinary  contest.  They  participated  also  in  the  ruinous 
results  of  the  Parliamentarian  wars,  and  were  kept  in  a  state  of  painful 
excitement  and  agitation  during  the  Pretender's  rebellion.  The  wounds 
inflicted  by  these  misfortunes  have  been  healed  by  time,  and  Lancaster  has 
risen  gradually,  steadily,  from  a  prostrate  state,  to  one  of  affluence,  indepen- 
dence, and  respectability. 

Entered  from  a  bridge  of  five  elliptic  arches,  the  streets,  although  paved, 
lighted,  and  regularly  built,  do  not  present  a  cheerful  aspect.  The  houses 
being  built  of  a  freestone,  easily  susceptible  of  impression  in  a  climate  so  humid, 
soon  look  dark  and  gloomy,  and  impart  their  sombre  character  to  the  streets. 
The  public  buildings,  exclusive  of  the  castle,  the  great  boast  of  Lancaster,  are 
numerous  and  architectural. 


LONSDALE. 


1  I  could  not  dwell  here  :  it  is  all  too  fair, 
Too  sunny,  too  luxuriant ;  those  green  fields, 
With  the  rich  shadows  of  their  old  oak  trees, 
Or  the  more  graceful  sweep  of  the  light  ash  ; 
Fields  where  the  skylark  builds  amid  the  grass, 
Trees  where  the  thrush's  nest  is  on  the  boughs." 

L.  E.  L. 


ONSDALE,  or  the  Vale  of  the  Lune,  has  been 
so  distinguished  for  extent,  beauty,  and  ferti- 
lity, from  the  earliest  recorded  accounts  of  this 
district,  that  it  has  given  its  expressive  name 
to  the  chief  Hundred  of  the  Palatinate.  De- 
scending from  the  Westmoreland  mountains,  the 
Lune  soon  acquires  the  dignity  of  a  river,  and 
passing  through  the  centre  of  an  open  vale,  which 
it  adorns  and  fertilizes  in  its  course,  falls  into 
Morecambe  bay,  below  the  town  of  Lancaster. 

The  territorial  division  of  Lonsdale  is  very  ancient,  and  its  north  and  south  sec- 
tions, besides  minor  districts  into  which  it  was  separated  for  political  purposes, 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Serjeant.  Many  of  these  ancient  subdivisions 
are  accurately  known,  others  are  believed  to  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  sea . 
the  fairest  parts,  however,  were  selected  by  the  monks  of  Furness,  no  mean 
judges  of  either  fertility  or  beauty,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  sumptuous 
abbey ;  and  records  say,  that  they  were  indebted  to  Stephen,  Earl  of  Bologne, 
afterwards  King  of  England,  for  this  munificent  endowment.  The  terms  of 
the  grant  expose  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  priesthood  then  exercised 
over  the  ignorant  minds  of  their  princely  masters ;  for,  not  only  was  the  wide- 
spread surface  of  this  productive  district  made  over  to  the  fraternity  of  Furness, 
but  every  description  of  right  and  royalty,  of  forest,  chase,  park,  warren,  and 
fishery,  the  estate  or  residence  of  Michael  le  Fleming  of  Aldingham,  excepted. 
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The  forest  of  Southern  Lonsdale  continued  to  be  an  appendage  of  the  crown. — 
The  noble  vale  that  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  illustration,  is  the  last 
tract  of  fertile  land  in  Lancashire,  the  nearest  to  those  regions  of  sterility  and 
beauty  that  have  given  to  our  northern  counties  so  much  attraction.  Undu- 
lating in  richly-cultivated  slopes,  the  open  vale  expands  from  Lancaster  east- 
ward, presenting  a  glorious  panorama,  the  background  of  which  is  completed 
by  the  bold  form  of  Ingleborough.  To  the  left,  a  woody  and  finely-broken 
country,  watered  by  the  Wenning,  is  adorned  by  the  imposing  appearance  of 
Hornby  Castle,  beneath  which,  sweeping  valleys,  meadows  of  the  most  vivid 
green,  dark  woods  of  densest  foliage,  with  white  cottages  and  villages  occasion- 
ally peeping  from  amongst  them,  are  presented  to  the  eye,  and  appear  to  have 
been  only  restricted  in  their  progression  by  the  rude  hills  that  arise  and  prohibit 
further  cultivation.  For  nine  miles,  at  least,  of  its  whole  length,  that  is,  from 
Lancaster  to  Hornby,  the  scenery  is  singularly  beautiful,  nor  is  the  ride  to 
this  by  Lonsdale  much  inferior  in  picturesque  attractions.  The  situation  of 
this  little  village  has  conciliated  for  awhile  the  mind  of  the  ambitious  tourist, 
who  sought,  in  his  northern  tour,  to  satiate  that  taste  for  sublimity  which  the 
horror  of  Borrowdale  and  desolation  of  Wast- Water  alone  could  appease.  The 
Lune  rolls  sluggishly  by  the  village  churchyard,  from  which  the  prospect  is  so 
varied,  and  extended,  and  cultivated,  that  it  divides  the  admiration  of  the 
English  tourist  with  the  enchanting  views  at  Ross  and  at  Calstock,  the  church- 
yards in  all  instances  serving  as  the  natural  observatories. 

2  B 


JOHN    PHILIP    KEMBLE. 


"  His  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts 

That  only  acting  lends  ; 
Tlie  youngest  of  the  sister  arts, 
Where  all  their  beauty  blends." 

CAMPBELL. 


HE  fame  of  an  actor,  depending  as  it  does 
upon  practical,  personal,  physical  powers, 
partakes  of  the  perishable  nature  of  all 
human  labours;  and,  although  a  few  have 
acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  the  names  of 
Roscius,  Garrick,  Siddons,  and  Kemble,  are 
known  in  the  world  of  letters,  the  idea  that 
accompanies  the  remembrance  is  indistinct ; 
the  fact  of  their  by-gone  glory  being  all  that  is 
clearly  recorded.  Mrs.  Siddons,  perhaps  the 
most  illustrious  servant  of  the  tragic  muse, 

that  ever  trod  the  stage  in  any  age  or  country,  has  gained  an  immortality  from 
the  artist's  pencil — Garrick  elevated  himself  into  the  temple  of  the  muses  by  his 
dramatic  works,  while  Kemble,  a  still  more  efficient  master  of  elocution,  because 
less  original  and  more  imitative,  has  left  nought  to  be  remembered  of  him  in  the 
ages  to  come,  beyond  the  classic  elegance  which  he  introduced  in  the  scenery, 
dresses,  and  decorations  of  the  stage.  Those  who  have  witnessed  his  perform- 
ance of  Coriolanus  and  of  Othello  received  better  instruction  in  the  art  of  read- 
ing, from  each  representation,  than  all  the  scholastic  education  their  previous 
lives  had  been  able  to  impart :  but  these  extraordinary  powers  of  elocution,  in 
which  he  was  only  excelled  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  have  been  consigned  to  the  tomb 
of  their  gifted  owner,  and  description  can  give  no  valuable  perception  of  their 
excellence  to  those  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  witnessing  them. 

Born  at  Prescot  in  Lancashire,  on  the  1st  of  February  1757,  John  Philip 
Kemble,  when  but  ten  years  of  age,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
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appeared  amongst  a  company  of  comedians  of  which  his  father,  Roger  Kemble, 
was  the  manager.  Nature  seemed  to  have  marked  this  family  for  the  pro- 
fession they  adopted :  both  parents  were  on  the  stage ;  the  solemn  majesty 
of  Mrs.  Siddons'  personal  appearance,  the  deep  tones  of  her  voice,  and  the 
distinctness  of  her  enunciation,  soon  made  her  conscious  of  her  peculiar  powers 
for  the  same  choice,  and  all  her  brothers  possessed,  in  a  degree  only  inferior 
to  herself,  similar  natural  qualifications. 

Having  lent  the  aid  of  his  talents  to  his  father's  company  for  a  few  months, 
young  Kemble  became  a  student  of  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Sedgely 
Park,  Staffordshire,  and  was  soon  counted  amongst  its  most  promising  pupils. 
This  reputation  for  industry  and  genius  induced  his  father  to  remove  him  to  the 
university  of  Douay,  in  1770,  with  the  view  of  qualifying  him  more  completely 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  It  was  here  that  he  first  displayed  those 
extraordinary  elocutionary  abilities  that  determined  him  in  the  selection  of  the 
path  he  subsequently  pursued, 

Encouraged  by  his  friends  and  admirers  to  adopt  that  course  which  his 
own  feelings  strongly  prompted,  he  returned  to  England,  and  made  his  debut 
at  Wolverhampton,  in  Chamberlain's  company.  Not  discouraged  by  a  cold 
reception  there,  he  appeared  successively  at  Worcester,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  with  Tate  Wilkinson's  company  at  York.  Confident  of  his  great  talent 
for  recitation,  he  ventured  to  infringe  upon  the  coarse,  broad  entertainments, 
that  then  gained  public  applause,  by  the  reading  and  recitation  of  admired  odes, 
poems,  and  passages  from  Collins,  Grey  and  Shakspeare.  The  success  of 
this  innovation  inspired  him  with  hopes  of  reviving  that  taste  for  the  legiti- 
mate drama  which  encouraged  the  genius  of  the  bard  of  Avon.  Accompanying 
Wilkinson  to  Edinburgh,  which  even  then  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  the 
British  Athens,  Kemble  attracted  the  notice  of  its  numerous  votaries  of  lite- 
rature, by  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  upon  sacred  and  profane  oratory. 
But,  an  invitation  to  Dublin  holding  out  prospects  of  greater  promise,  he  passed 
over  to  that  city,  and  there  first  found  that  full  and  entire  appreciation  of 
his  dramatic  talents,  which  the  judgment  of  the  United  Kingdom  soon  after 
confirmed.  He  played  Hamlet  to  the  Dublin  audience  in  fifty  successive  per- 
formances, and  the  enthusiasm  which  his  genius  excited  in  that  capital  sanc- 
tioned his  intention  of  at  last  presenting  himself  on  the  London  boards.  "  The 
beauty  of  Kemble's  Hamlet,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was  its  retrospective  air, — 
its  intensity  and  abstraction.  His  youth  seemed  delivered  over  to  sorrow, 
and  memory  was  indeed,  with  him  '  the  warder  of  the  brain.'  Other  actors 
have  played  the  part  with  more  energy,  have  walked  more  i'  the  sun,  but 
Kemble's  sensible,  lonely  Hamlet,  has  never  been  surpassed." 
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Kemble,  Young,  Cooke,  Kean,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  declared,  that,  a  Dublin 
audience  was  the  best  and  truest  criterion  of  histrionic  ability — the  ordeal  which 
genius  alone  could  encounter — the  Rubicon  in  the  actor's  road  to  fame,  which 
sterling  merit  alone  could  pass.  Having  secured  his  diploma  from  his  favourite 
audience,  Kemble  made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  at  Drury  Lane  theatre, 
on  the  30th  of  September  1783,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  His  talents 
soon  developed  themselves,  and  his  success  hastened  Smith's  retirement,  and 
King's  resignation  of  the  management  into  his  hands.  About  this  period  he 
espoused  Mrs.  Brereton,  a  widow  lady,  daughter  of  Hopkins,  the  prompter 
of  the  Theatre  Royal. 

During  his  managery,  which  continued  to  the  year  1801,  he  introduced  those 
improvements  in  scenery,  costume,  and  other  stage  accompaniments,  which 
have  perpetuated  his  name  as  the  reformer  of  the  drama;  "his  groupings  and 
processions,  while  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  theatrical  effect, 
were  yet  so  chaste  and  free  from  glare,  that  they  appeared  rather  historical  than 
dramatical,  and  might  have  been  safely  transferred  by  the  artist  to  the  canvass, 
almost  without  alteration."  Hitherto  Coriolanus  had  appeared  in  the  gorgeous 
uniform  of  an  English  field-marshal,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  a  full-bottomed 
wig ;  Kemble  clothed  the  one  in  the  classic  toga,  the  other  in  the  hat  and 
robes  of  his  order.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  attention  to  the  chronology  and 
costume  of  dramatic  character,  that  posterity  are  more  lastingly  indebted  to 
the  manager, — the  gratification  and  improvement  the  actor's  performance 
afforded,  have  sunk  in  the  fleeting  ebb  of  time. 

His  unspotted  reputation  had  procured  for  Mr.  Kemble  the  acquaintance 
of  the  nobility,  the  friendship  of  men  of  letters ;  and,  to  their  admiration  of  the 
actor  was  joined  their  respect  for  the  individual.  In  1802,  he  visited  the 
capital  cities  of  Europe,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  marks  of  esteem ; 
and,  returning  to  his  country  the  following  year,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  where  he  opened  the  season  with  his  favourite 
character  of  Hamlet.  Success  attended  all  his  efforts  during  five  continuous 
years,  and  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  was  never  more  honoured  than  by 
Kemble's  personification  of  his  chief  characters  at  this  theatre.  Now,  however, 
the  star  of  his  prosperity  had  culminated — he  could  ascend  no  higher — he 
only  required  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  future  days.  This  Providence 
denied  him— and  the  fatal  fire,  which  consumed  the  theatre  in  1806,  may  be 
counted  as  the  first  check  to  that  career  of  success  which  ended  so  differ- 
ently from  the  anticipations  of  the  public. 

When  Kemble  was  a  member  of  Tate  Wilkinson's  company  at  York,  he 
possessed  the  same  regard  for  propriety  and  completeness  in  every  part  of  the 
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performance  which  he  adopted  in  after  times  at  Covent  Garden:  having  in 
vain  solicited,  from  the  officer  of  the  guard,  the  assistance  of  a  few  soldiers  one 
night,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  a  procession,  he  at  last  appealed  to  Earl  Percy,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  immediately  granted  the  tragedian's 
request.  Some  years  afterwards,  Dr.  Raine,  master  of  the  Charter  House,  applied 
to  Mr.  Kemble,  on  the  part  of  a  nobleman  who  wished  to  have  his  son  instructed 
in  elocution  by  him,  and  was  peremptorily  refused.  "  I  regret  your  decision," 
observed  Dr.  Raine,  "  it  will  occasion  so  much  disappointment  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland."  "  But,  sir,"  said  the  actor,  "  I  have  not  refused  to  grant  a 
request  of  that  nobleman,  he  has  a  right  to  command  my  services."  When 
Covent  Garden  theatre  was  burned  down,  the  almost  heart-broken  manager 
received  a  letter  from  his  former  pupil,  stating  his  readiness  to  lend  him 
£10,000  on  his  personal  security  alone.  This  timely  act  of  generosity  was 
accepted,  and,  on  the  day  appointed  for  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
building,  a  second  letter  arrived  from  his  grace,  congratulating  Mr.  Kemble 
on  the  happy  occasion,  and  returning  his  bond — cancelled.  This  princely  favour 
was  afterwards  publicly,  yet  delicately,  acknowledged,  in  the  dedication  of  hi^ 
Essay  on  the  characters  of  Macbeth  and  Richard  III. 


[  THE  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  JOHN  KEMBLE  WAS  BORN. 
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RUFFORD-HALL. 


"  Mansions  once 

Knew  their  own  masters,  and  laborious  hinds, 
Who  had  surviv'd  the  father,  serv'd  the  son. 
Now  the  legitimate  and  rightful  lord 
Is  but  a  transient  guest."  COWPEK. 


UFFORD  Manor  was  originally  divided  into 
two  moieties,  one  of  which  was  granted,  by 
King  Henry  I.  to  Richard  Fitton ;  but  the  lady 
Alice,  heiress  of  this  ancient  house,  marrying 
with  Sir  John  Hesketh,  knight,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Edward  I.  conveyed  the  other  to  her 
husband,  who  thus  became  sole  lord.  The 
little  village  which  sprang  up,  under  the  cherish- 
ing hand  of  a  resident  proprietor,  is  adorned 
with  a  handsome  church :  some  five  centuries 
past,  a  chapel  appears  to  have  occupied 

the  site  of  the  present  parochial  church,  and  Sir  Robert  Hesketh  then  obtained 
a  license  to  found  a  chantry,  burdened,  probably,  with  the'  condition  of  paying 
£40  per  annum  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester.  Until  1734,  this  ancient 
chapel  resisted  the  invasions  of  time,  but  was  then  rebuilt  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  at  an  expense  of  £1,165.  The  interior  possesses  some  degree  of 
elegance,  and  was  furnished  with  a  sweet-toned  organ  in  the  year  1829.  Here 
are  several  interesting  monuments  to  the  Hesketh  family,  both  of  early  and  of 
recent  dates.  The  altar-tomb  of  Thomas  Hesketh  and  his  wife  Margaret,  is 
adorned  with  recumbent  figures  of  both — the  knight  in  armour,  the  lady  in 
the  costume  of  1363;  and  a  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir  T.  Hesketh, 
who  died  in  1778,  is  charged  with  the  vain  regrets  of  his  sorrowing  widow. 

The  original  manor-house  of  Rufford,  "  The  Old  Hall,"  is  in  the  gabled 
manner,  with  frame-work,  the  spaces  of  which,  formed  into  diamonds  and 
lozenges,  are  filled  with  brick  and  plaster.  The  appearance  is  rather  fan- 
tastic than  graceful,  nor  has  the  habit,  which  is  of  very  ancient  date  in 
Lancashire,  yet  become  extinct  The  perfection  and  elegance  with  which 
"  The  Old  Hall"  has  been  preserved,  perpetuate  the  importance  which  it 
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must  otherwise  have  forfeited  upon  the  elevation  of  its  stately  rival ;  so  that 
unless  suffered  to  decay,  it  will  long  remain  an  object  of  antiquarian  interest 
and  of  picturesque  'attraction. 

Change  in  customs  and  habits,  advancement  in  civilization,  and  improvement 
in  those  institutions  that  affect  the  freedom  of  individuals,  were  attended  with 
concurrent  alterations  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  England,  and,  in  1798 
Sir  Thomas  Dalrymple  Hesketh  erected  the  beautiful  and  costly  edifice  called 
"  The  New  Hall"  in  which  he  resided  till  his  death  in  1842.  In  this  very  elegant 
specimen  of  the  modern  mansion  the  old  English  style  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  classic  models  of  Greece,  and  a  splendid  portico  of  four  Ionic  columns  adorns 
the  east  or  principal  front.  The  other  f^ades  are  finished  with  equal  but  not 
similar  care,  and  the  entrance  hall,  a  spacious  area,  is  employed  as  a  billiard 
room.  A  modest  grace  is  the  prevailing  character  of  every  part  of  the  design, 
and  in  the  light  balustrades  of  the  principal  staircase,  in  which  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family,  an  eagle  displayed  with  two  heads  proper,  are  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  in  the  library  which  is  decorated  with  scagliola  columns  and 
Etruscan  vases,  the  same  chaste  and  elegant  manner  is  adopted. 

The  park  is  spacious  and  well  planted,  but  the  surface  does  not  possess  any 
undulation  or  variety  of  form ;  grandeur,  therefore,  must  be  substituted  for 
beauty.  Rufford  manor  is  a  continuous  level  of  many  square  miles,  not 
affording  any  spot  better  calculated  for  the  site  of  a  stately  mansion  than  the 
vast  afforested  area  in  which  "  The  New  Hall"  stands ;  but  it  will  always  be 
remembered  by  the  northern  tourist,  to  whom  it  is  the  Janua  Baiarum,  through 
which  he  passes  into  those  scenes  of  mountain,  lake,  and  wooded  glen,  that 
prevail  in  the  romantic  county  of  Westmoreland. 

Although  so  long  seated  on  their  ancestral  domains,  and  connected  by  inter- 
marriage with  many  of  the  noblest  families  of  the  County  Palatine,  even  with 
that  of  the  reigning  house  of  England,  comparatively  few  of  its  members 
have  been  associated  either  with  the  dark  deeds  of  civil  broils  or  the 
illustrious  exploits  of  foreign  wars.  In  1549  Sir  Robert  Hesketh  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  King  Henry,  for  his  valorous  bearing  in  France ; 
and,  in  1593  Richard  Hesketh  was  executed  at  St.  Albans,  for  persuading 
Ferdinando,  Earl  of  Derby,  to  claim  the  crown  in  right  of  his  grandmother's 
title.  This  misguided  man  pretended  that  he  had  been  seduced  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  Queen  by  the  Catholic  fugitives,  a  species  of  calumny  then 
practised  by  traitors  to  extenuate  their  guilt,  or  obtain  an  extension  of  the  royal 
clemency.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  this  vile  plea  of  justification  was 
the  invention  of  wily  politicians,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  truth,  provided 
that  the  vilification  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  could  be  accomplished. 


SIR    WILLIAM    STANLEY. 


"  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou  acquit  thee  ! 
Lo !  here,  this  long-usurped  royalty, 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal ; 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it." 

SHAKSPEARE. 


RIENDSHIFS  history  is  extraordinary — its 
results  often  inconsistent,  if  not  treacherous  or 
cruel;  and,  a  calm  analysis  of  the  sentiment 
will  frequently  create  difficulty  as  to  the  class  of 
feelings  to  which  it  truthfully  belongs.  Alex- 
ander slew  Clitus,  'tis  said,  by  accident ;  Brutus 
stabbed  Caesar,  prompted  by  love  of  country  ; 
Elizabeth  sent  Essex  to  the  block,  from  strict 
impartial  justice;  and  Charles  surrendered 
Strafford  to  the  executioner,  from  respect  for 
the  people's  pleasure.  Here  friendship  does 

not  appear  to  have  held  the  second  place  after  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  its 
professors — on  the  contrary  it  is  superseded  by  various  motives  of  action,  some 
of  very  questionable  value. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Sir  William  Stanley  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  a  prince ; 
and  his  fortune  was  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  some,  who  before,  and  even 
since  his  time,  have  basked  in  the  rays  of  royalty.  Possessing  an  independent 
estate,  bequeathed  by  his  father  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  he  resided  constantly 
at  his  castle  of  Holt,  in  Flintshire— his  elder  brother,  the  great  Earl  of  Derby, 
having  succeeded  to  the  chief  inheritance  and  ancestral  seat.  The  high  repu- 
tation in  which  he  stood  caused  his  name  to  be  introduced  in  a  royal  commission, 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  and  renewed  in  that  of  his  successor,  to  call 
John  Leigh,  of  Booths,  to  account  for  arrears  of  crown-rents,  forfeitures,  and 
amercements,  due  from  him  as  sheriif  of  Cheshire,  to  the  king.  Having 
faithfully  discharged  this  trust,  he  was  soon  after  advanced  to  the  office  of 
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Chamberlain  of  the  City  and  County  of  Chester  to  Edward  IV.,  which  dignity 
he  retained  to  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VII. 

When  the  cruelties  of  Richard's  reign  had  rendered  him  odious  to  his  sub- 
jects, the  Earl  of  Richmond  took  up  arms,  and  was  met  by  the  crooked-back 
tyrant,  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  on  Bosworth  field.  For  some  time 
the  fortune  of  the  fight  was  doubtful ;  but,  Sir  William  Stanley,  with  five 
thousand  men,  breaking  through  the  embattled  lines,  surrounded  King 
Richard,  who  continued  to  defend  himself  with  all  the  courage  and  despe- 
ration of  his  nature.  Overwhelmed  by  numbers,  pierced  with  many  wounds, 
and  covered  with  gore,  the  usurper  sank  to  the  earth ;  when,  Sir  William 
Stanley,  bringing  the  crown  from  his  tent,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  on  the  field  of  victory. 
Richmond  was  not  insensible  to  the  services  of  the  gallant  knight,  and  per- 
mitted him,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  to  appropriate  a  large  share  of 
the  spoils  of  the  day  to  his  private,  personal,  use. 

Had  no  bonds  of  kindred,  no  peculiar  claims  to  regard,  previously  existed 
between  the  new  monarch  and  the  brave  knight  of  Holt  Castle,  the  foundation 
of  a  firm  friendship  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  laid  by  the  events 
of  Bosworth  field.  Other  destinies,  however,  lay  hid  beneath  the  dark  veil 
of  time,  which  dissolved  those  kindly  ties,  and  cancelled  obligation. 

Scarcely  was  King  Henry  seated  on  his  throne,  before  the  impostors, 
Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  started  into  life,  personating  Richard, 
the  second  son  of  Edward  IV.  The  former  being  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Stoke,  by  George  Lord  Strange,  was  placed  as  a  menial  in  the  royal  kitchen, 
but  Warbeck  made  a  more  obstinate  resistance  being  supported  by  the  old 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  traitors,  in  this  conspi- 
racy to  place  an  impostor  on  the  throne,  was  Sir  Robert  Clifford.  This  das- 
tardly apostate  being  desirous  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  promised  to 
betray  his  accomplices  on  condition  of  obtaining  the  royal  pardon — and,  amongst 
those  whom  he  named,  as  abettors  of  the  plot,  was  his  friend  Sir  William 
Stanley,  then  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  affirmed  that,  in  a  conversation  with  Sir 
William,  relative  to  the  pretender  to  the  throne,  that  functionary  said  "  that 
if  he  certainly  knew  the  young  man  Perkin,  to  be  really  the  son  of  Edward 
IV.  he  would  never  draw  his  sword,  or  bear  arms  against  him." 

Upon  the  testimony  of  a  treacherous  friend,  a  disloyal  subject,  and  a  convicted 
coward,  this  brave  soldier  was  condemned  to  die — not  for  any  overt  act  of 
treason,  but  for  a  mere  unguarded  expression, — not  by  a  king  whose  cause 
he  had  resisted,  but  upon  whose  head  he  had  placed  the  crown  of  England. 
It  has  been  urged,  in  palliation  of  this  great  instance  of  ingratitude,  this  gross 
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abandonment  of  often-professed  friendship,  that  the  very  utterance  of  these 
words  touched  a  chord  that  always  sounded  harshly  in  the  monarch's  ears,  as 
preferingthe  title  of  York  to  that  of  Lancaster, — and  that,  like  Elizabeth  in  her 
later  years,  he  suffered  the  most  poignant  anguish  before  the  claims  of  friend- 
ship yielded  to  the  sovereign's  duty ;  these  are  but  vain  subterfuges,  and  reflect 
the  last  shade  of  disgrace  upon  the  imbecile  being  who  was  incapable  of  a  more 
generous  determination.  Another  cause,  less  honourable  to  the  kingly  name, 
has  been  assigned  for  the  commission  of  this  legal  murder — King  Henry's 
avarice.  Sir  William  had  acquired  boundless  wealth,  and  the  wretched  prince, 
whom  his  arm  had  raised  to  a  throne,  beheld  with  insatiable  longing  those 
"  piled-up  heaps  "  of  gold.  It  is  certain  that  forty-thousand  marks  of  money, 
besides  jewels  and  plate  to  a  great  amount,  were  found  in  the  Castle  of  Holt 
after  Sir  William's  execution,  and  removed  to  the  treasury  of  his  ungrateful 
master. 

The  apologists  of  king  Henry  maintain  "  that  Sir  William  denied  little  of 
what  he  was  charged  with:"  but  this  rather  argues  in  favour  of  his  innocence 
and  encourages  the  belief,  that  he  relied  on  the  lightness  of  his  offence,  on  the 
King's  favour,  and  on  the  magnitude  of  his  services  so  entirely,  that  he  did  not 
deem  an  elaborate  pleading  proportioned  to  his  danger.  Being  judged  guilty  of 
treason  the  king  proved  inexorable  to  all  appeals  for  mitigation  of  punishment, 
and,  on  the  16th  February,  1495,  this  gallant  soldier  and  high-minded  gentle- 
man, was  brought  to  Tower  Hill,  at  London,  and  there  publicly  beheaded. 
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SEFTON    CHURCH. 


"  The  pulpit 

Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause." 

COIYPER. 


T.  HELEN'S  Church  at  Sefton  lays  claim  to 
a  high  antiquity ;  and,  in  a  dateless  deed,  tran- 
scribed into  the  Chartulary  of  St.  Mary's, 
Lancaster,  it  is  distinctly  named.  Tradition,  or 
evidence,  perhaps  carefully  perpetuated  though 
now  inaccessible,  has  uniformly  assigned  the 
year  1111  as  that  of  its  foundation;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  existed  in  1291,  being  then  esti- 
mated, in  the  Valor  of  Pope  Nicholas,  at 
£26  19*.  4d.  The  ancient  structure  having 
become  decayed,  the  principal  part  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  by  Andrew 
Molyneux,  rector  of  the  parish  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  following 
description  of  its  interesting  appearance  during  the  last  century  is  given  by 
an  eye-witness :  * 

"  Sefton  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  politer  ages  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  adorned  with  a  very  handsome  spire-steeple,  which  is  a  pleasing  object 
round  the  adjacent  country.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  render  its  external 
appearance  a  beautiful  model  in  its  kind,  but  to  exchange  the  four  ill-disposed 
heavy  pinnacles  on  the  tower  for  others  more  light  and  detached  from  the  loft 
of  the  spire.  Strangers  on  entering  the  church  are  struck  with  the  grandeur 
of  its  workmanship,  particularly  the  choir  wherein  are  sixteen  stalls,  adorned 
with  very  curious  carvings :  also  a  canopy,  of  extraordinary  beauty  for  the 
time  of  its  erection,  which  though  now  (1774)  going  to  decay  conveys  an 
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idea  of  its  being  of  more  splendour,   when  its  neighbouring  lord  preserved 
this  decoration  with  pious  care." 

The  noble  house  here  so  justly  censured  have  redeemed  their  character  by 
the  perfect  restoration  of  this  venerable  pile — the  slender  columns  of  clustered 
boltels,  enriched  by  rims  and  fillets,  are  now  displayed  in  all  their  primitive 
gracefulness.  Galleries  adorn  the  north  and  south  aisles.  The  Molinuex  and 
Blundell  chapels  are  separated  by  seven  richly-carved  screens,  pierced  with 
open-work  at  the  top ; — and,  the  chancel  is  also  shut  out  from  the  nave  by  a 
magnificent  screen  of  carved  work,  displaying  a  profusion  of  foliage,  bosses,  and 
architectural  designs  in  minature,  and  having  a  splendid  overhanging  canopy. 
Its  lower  compartments  are  open,  and,  against  one  of  them  stands  the  pulpit, 
elaborately  carved  and  enriched  by  a  label  with  the  following  inscription  in 
letters  of  gold — 

"  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper, 
But  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them,  shall  have 
Mercie  ;  happy  is  the  man.     Anno  Domini,  1633." 

An  octagonal  sounding-board  depends  from  the  canopy  of  the  screen,  around 
which  is  a  second  maxim — 

"  My  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king, 
And  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change." 

The  sixteen  stalls,  so  beautifully  ornamented  with  ancient  carvings,  and 
partially  concealed  from  view  by  the  intervening  benches,  are  now  appropriated 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  warden  and  other  officers. 

Here  many  distinguished  members  of  the  noble  house  of  Molyneux  are 
entombed,  the  style  of  each  sepulchral  honour  indicating  the  character  of 
the  individual,  as  well  as  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  The  tomb  of  Sir 
Uichard  Molyneux,  and  his  wife,  Joanna,  is  much  defaced,  not,  however, 
unsusceptible  of  restoration  :  this  famous  knight,  who  died  in  1439,  was  lord 
of  Bradley,  Haydick,  Warrington,  Burtonwood,  Newton  and  Walton  le-Dale. 
Near  to  this  venerable  monument,  two  cross-legged  figures  of  knights  templars 
of  the  same  ancient  familv,  recline — 
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"  Here  rests  another,  clothed  in  icy  mail, 
Who  in  the  front  of  battle  loved  to  be  : 
There  his  proud  banner  shook  out  to  the  gale 
Its  swelling  pomp  of  empty  heraldry." 

In  the  chancel  are  preserved  the  effigies  of  Sir  W.  Molyneux,  and  his  two 
wives,  adorned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  ladies'  families  and  the  Moly- 
neux shield  quartering  eleven  other  coats.  This  tomb  is  inlaid  with  sculptured 
brass  and  dated  1348: — near  to  the  preceding  record  of  mortality  is  another 
handsome  tomb,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  R.  Molyneux  who  died  in  1568. 
His  effigy,  also  in  brass,  is  placed  between  those  of  his  two  wives,  one  of 
whom  is  surrounded  by  her  five  sons  and  eight  daughters,  the  other  by 
her  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  inscription  which  accompanies  the 
group  is  only  remarkable  for  its  quaintness. 

"  Dame  Worshope  was  my  guide  in  life 

And  did  my  doings  guide 
Dame  Werter  left  me  not  alone 

When  Soule  from  bodye  hyed 
And  thoughe  that  Deathe  with  dime  of  Darte 

Hath  brought  my  corps  on  sleepe, 
The  eternall  God,  my  eternall  Soule, 

Eternally  doethe  keepe.'' 

The  Molyneux  Chapel  contains  several  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the 
family,  the  most  classical,  costly,  and  elegant  of  which  is  that  to  Caryll, 
Viscount  Molyneux,  who  died  in  1717;  and,  in  the  South  aisle,  a  lengthened 
inscription,  graved  in  brass,  calls  on  its  readers  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Richard  Molyneux  and  wife  of  John  Dalton  of  Dalton,  esq. 
who  founded  here  a  perpetual  chantry.  Her  ladyship  died  on  the  first  of  Feb. 
1528.  This  offering,  to  the  fear  rather  than  to  the  love  of  God,  is  interesting 
as  marking  the  great  changes  that  have  come  over  the  state  of  society  in  a  few 
short  years ;—  the  altar-tomb  of  Richard  Molyneux,  created  knight-banneret  on 
the  field  of  Agincourt,  is  a  relic  that  belongs  to  the  nation  at  large — it  is  one 
of  Time's  chief  witnesses. 
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"  Learning  grew 

Beneath  his  care,  a  thriving  vig'rous  plant ; 
The  mind  was  well  inform'd,  the  passions  held 
Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice." 


COWPER. 


HERE  are  associations  connected  with  Holker 
Hall,  that  impart  not  merely  a  local  but  a  gene- 
ral interest ;  it  was  the  residence  of  an  ancient 
and  a  benevolent  family,  whose  charity  is  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  county's  poor :  it  is  seated 
on  the  verge  of  those  romantic  scenes  which 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts  have  consecrated :  it  pos- 
sesses the  highest  claims  to  admiration  from  the 
beauty  and  cheerfulness  of  its  position;  and,  it  is 
memorably  identified  with  the  learning  and  the 

literature  of  the  age,  by  having  descended  to  the  possession  of  the  present 

Karl  of  Burlington. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  ancient  family  of  Preston  *  was  located  here, 

but  an  heiress  of  the  house  marrying  a  Lowther,  Holker  passed  first  to  that 

family  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Cavendish,  of  which  the  present  proprietor 

is  a  member. 

Situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Leven,  Holker  commands  a  spacious  marine 

view,  comprising,  however,  all  the  characters  of  Lake  scenery,  from  the  enclosing 

promontory  of  Furness  in  the  distance.     The  park,  and  pleasure  grounds, 

*  The  preservation  of  Cartmel  Church  reflects  honour  on  the  memory  of  George  Preston,  of 
Holker,  Esq.,  who.,  at  his  own  expense,  new- roofed  the  whole,  and  decorated  the  inside  with  a  hand- 
some stucco  ceiling.  The  choir  and  chancel  he  also  repaired,  suiting  the  new  parts  to  the  old 
remains  of  the  canons'  seats,  and  thereby  giving  them  their  ancient  uniform  appearance. — Author  of 
ike  Antiquities  of  Fvmess. 
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adorned  with  a  spacious  modern  mansion,  are  overhung  by  lofty  hills,  the  view 
from  which  has  been  lauded  by  every  northern  tourist  From  this  observatory) 
the  whole  of  Low  Furness  is  displayed  as  on  a  map,  and  Holker-Hall  appears 
at  the  observer's  feet,  embosomed  in  luxuriant  woods.  Ulverston  bay  is  seen 
opening  into  the  still  wider  estuary  of  Morecambe,  the  coast  presenting 
endless  indentations,  and  promontories  beautifully  fringed  with  foliage  to 
the  water's  edge.  One  bold  bending  rock  presents  a  noble  arched  forehead ; 
and  a  verdant  plane,  all  enclosed  and  densely  wooded,  gently  declining,  directs 
the  eye  towards  Ulverston,  the  port  and  the  mart  of  Furness.  Conishead  raises 
its  pyramidal  form,  wrapped  in  foliage  and  bending  over  the  Priory  at  its 
feet,  and  is  shielded  by  the  arms  of  a  hanging  wood  that  climbs  the  brow  of 
a  steep  acclivity.  Under  cover  and  shelter  of  rising  rocks  and  waving  woods, 
the  secluded  hall  of  Bardsea  is  discovered,  and  the  cultivation  by  which 
it  is  encircled  forms  a  striking,  and  most  agreeable  contrast,  to  the  bolder 
features  of  this  grand  panorama. 

The  grounds  of  Holker,  from  their  high  state  of  improvement,  render  the 
transition  to  the  sterile  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  more  conspicuous, 
and  the  effect  of  example  in  agricultural  habits  is  believed  to  have  extended 
from  this  noble  demesne  to  those  limits  where  nature  becomes  invincible. 

The  interior  of  the  Hall  is  adorned  with  several  admirable  specimens  of 
the  fine  arts,  including  the  best  efforts  of  Claude,  Rubens,  Hobbima,  Wouver- 
mans,  Teniers,  Ruysdael,  and  others  not  less  known  to  the  connoisseur,  and  the 
library  is  furnished  with  those  works  only  which  have  received  the  fiat  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo.  Lord  George  Augustus  Henry  Cavendish,  of  Lower  Holker 
Hall,  who  is  next  in  succession  to  the  Dukedom  of  Devonshire,  was  created  Earl 
of  Burlington  in  1819,  and,  from  his  great  learning  and  conspicuous  talents, 
named  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London,  in  the  Charter  of  its  incor- 
poration. ' 


BISHOP    OLDHAM. 


"  An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man, 
His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace, 
And  Charity  itself  was  in  his  face. " 


DRYDEN. 


UGH  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  literary  merit  being  ele- 
vated, and  of  that  elevation  being  eminently 
deserved.  He  may  have  been  descended  from 
an  ancient  family,  but  the  place  of  his  birth 
remains  a  matter  of  dispute ;  one  biographer 
asserting  that  the  town  which  bears  his  name 
was  that  of  his  nativity ;  others,  pointing  to  a 
house  in  Goulburn  Street,  Manchester,  as  more 
truly  entitled  to  the  distinction.  It  appears, 
however,  that  whatever  cloud  may  then  have  hung  over  his  family,  the  result 
either  of  poverty  or  of  politics,  the  boy,  Oldham,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
protected  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  received  him  into  his  household,  and 
placed  him  under  the  tutelage  of  Westbury,  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  was 
retained  by  the  Countess  Margaret,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  "  certayne 
younge  gentlemen  at  her  findings."  These  youths  were  selected  as  rivals  and 
playmates  of  her  step-son  James  Stanley,  afterwards  Warden  of  Manchester 
and  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  of  her  protege  William  Smyth,  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Lincoln. 

During  Oldham's  studies  under  Westbury,  he  recommended  himself  so 
effectually,  to  his  fellow-student  Smyth,  that  their  friendship  continued  ever  after 
unabated  ;  and,  although  his  rapid  promotion*  to  the  dignities  in  his  sacred  pro- 

*  Preferments  held  at  different  periods  by  Bishop  Oldham  : — 
Rector  of  St.  Mildred,  Broad  Street,  London,  19  Sept.  1485. 

Canon  of  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster  (afterward  the  House  of  Commons.) — 
1493. 
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BISHOP  OLDHAM.  113 

fession  has  been  attributed  to  the  patronage  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  it  was 
to  his  friend's  influence  with  that  noble  lady  he  owed  his  chief  advancement, 
and  it  was  from  his  virtuous  example  he  borrowed  the  light  that  illumined  his 
benevolent  path  through  a  lengthened  life. 

Two  towns  claim  to  have  been  the  places  of  his  nativity,  two  colleges  aspire 
to  the  honour  of  educating  him  in  all  the  learning  of  those  times,  for,  having 
entered  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  he  removed  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  completed  his  studies,  and  took  his  degrees.  His  character  has  been 
fully  drawn  by  a  biographer  nearly  contemporary  with  himself;  and  the  very 
interesting  document  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made  is  preserved 
amongst  Hooker's  MSS.  in  the  Rawlinson  Collection,  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
at  Oxford. 

"  He  was  a  man  having  more  zeale  than  knowledge,  and  more  devotion  than  learninge,  somewhat 
rough  in  speeche,  but  friendley  in  doings  ;  he  was  careful  in  the  saveing  and  defending  of  his  liber- 
ties, for  which  continuall  suites  was  between  him  and  the  Abbot  of  Tavestock ;  he  was  liberal  to 
the  Vicar's  chorall  of  his  church,  and  reduced  them  to  the  keepinge  of  comons,  and  towards  the 
maintaining  he  gave  them  certaine  revenews  and  impropriated  unto  them  the  Rectorie  of 
Cornwood.  He  was  first  minded  to  have  enlarged  Exeter  Colledge  in  Oxford,  as  well  in  buildings, 
as  in  fellowships  :  But,  he  changed  his  ^mind,  and  his  good  will  was  alienated.  About  this  time 
Dr.  Smyth,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  building  of  the  Colledge,  named  Brazen  Nose,  and  he  was  very 
willing  and  desirous  to  joyne  with  him,  but  being  denied  to  have  the  nomination  of  a  founder,  his 
mind  was  changed.  Mot  long  after  being  advertized  that  bishop  Fox  of  Winchester,  was  minded  to 
erect  and  found  a  new  colledge,  he  joyned  with  him  and  contributed  unto  him  a  greate  masse  of 
money,  and  soe  a  colledge  was  builded,  and  then  the  house  was  named  Corpus  Xli-  Colledge.  Whereof 
the  one  of  them  bore  the  name  of  a  founder,  and  the  other  Primarius  Benefactor." 

Bishop  Oldham  founded  and  endowed  the  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Manchester ;  and,  by  a  proper  management  of  its  funds,  it  now  abounds  in 
wealth,  and  enjoys  the  means  of  diffusing  the  most  extensive  benefits. 


Rector  of  Swineshead,  Lincolnshire,  1493. 

Rector  of  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire,  4  July,  1494. 

Master  of  St  John's  Hospital ;  presented  to  a  Stall  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  a  Chaplain  to 

the  Countess  of  Derby,  1495. 

Collated  Prebend  of  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex,  llth  March,  1496. 
Presented  to  a  stall  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1497. 

Presented  to  the  Church  of  Wareboys,  by  the  abbot  and  Convent  of  Romsey,  1497. 
Presented  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  Bedford,  1497. 
Prebendary  of  South  Cave,  in  the  Church  of  York,  1499. 
Rector  of  Shyttlinton,  on  the  17th  August,  1499. 
Rector  of  Overton,  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  2d  April,  1501. 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  1504. 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  by  Bull  of  Pope  Julian,  27th  November  1504. 


STOCKPORT. 

"  But  are  not  wholesome  airs,  though  unperfum'd 
By  roses,  and  clear  suns,  though  scarcely  felt, 
To  be  preferr'd  to  the  eclipse 
That  manufacturing  volcanoes  make  ?"  COWPER. 


RADITION  ascribes  to  the  border-town  of 
Stockport  a  high  antiquity  and  venerable 
name ;  but  the  rapid  acquisition  of  manufac- 
turing notoriety,  has  absorbed  all  other  consi- 
derations associated  with  its  history.  Here, 
upon  a  solid  rock  impending  over  the  Mersey, 
a  modest  village  -church  once  stood  alone, 
reminding,  by  its  conspicuousness,  the  dila- 
tory supplicant.  The  growth  of  manufactures, 
invention  of  machinery,  and  increase  of  popu- 
lation, have  so  obliterated  here  all  natural 

features,  that  history  herself  would  find  identification  scarcely  practicable. 
It  may  be  recorded  that  the  parliamentary  army  found  welcome  quarters  here, 
but  were  gallantly  dislodged  by  Prince  Rupert ;  and  that  the  Pretender's 
forces  twice  visited  the  town,  although  the  inhabitants  made  no  demonstration 
in  his  favour. 

Devoted  to  the  more  useful,  humane,  and  profitable  arts  of  peace,  the 
dense  population  of  this  busy  town  (upwards  of  50,000  souls)  have  pursued 
undeviatingly  the  advancement  of  trade  and  improvement  of  manufactures. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  ten  thousand  power-looms  are  now  at 
work,  each  of  which  produces,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards 
of  cloth  per  week,  making  a  total  of  1,250,000  yards,  or  seven  hundred  and  ten 
miles  four  hundred  yards.  The  buildings  which  contain  them,  together  with 
the  spinning  machinery  and  steam-engines,  cost  £800,000.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  these  great  establishments 
exceeds  13,000 ;  and  it  requires  a  power  equivalent  to  that  of  1,428  horses 
to  work  the  machinery.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the  production 
of  this  power  and  in  heating  the  mills,  is  estimated  at  22,848  Ibs.  per  hour, 
or  734  tons  17  cwt  per  week. 

Numerous  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  constitute  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  suburban  scenery  ;  while  its  churches,  spacious  public  schools, 
and  other  excellent  institutions,  confer  much  more  than  ornament — a  character 
of  high  moral  feeling — upon  the  visitor's  conclusions  as  to  the  interior  polity  of 
the  place. 
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CARTMEL    CHURCH. 

" Stone  on  stone  was  hewn  in  deep  devotion  ; 

And  earth's  poor  sinners  came 

To  labour  at  the  same, 
With  tears,  and  prayers,  and  reverent  emotion."         MARY  HOWITT. 

ARTMEL  Parish  occupies  a  promontory  in 
Morecambe  bay,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  estuary  of  the  Leven,  on  the  other  by 
that  of  the  Ken.  The  surface  is  perpetually 
varied  by  inequalities,  presenting  warm  and 
fertile  valleys,  thick  luxuriant  woods,  and  lofty 
sterile  hills.  Little  picturesque  internally, 
its  out-views  abound  in  sublimity  and  ever- 
changing  character.  At  full  tide,  the  small- 
craft  that  visit  these  coasts  give  animation 
to  the  waters ;  when  the  sea  retires,  the  cavalcade  that  watches  its  retreat  is 
seen  following  a  faithful  guide  across  the  treacherous  moving  sands ;  while 
the  retrospect,  of  a  totally  different  character,  is  not  less  interesting  nor 
majestic,  including  a  splendid  panoramic  mountain -view,  backed  by  the 
impending  mass  of  Coniston.  Before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the 
guide  was  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Prior  of  Cartmel,  from  synodals  and 
Peter-pence  allowed  for  that  object;  after  that  event,  he  received  £20  a  year 
from  the  receiver-general  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  besides  considerable 
gratuities  from  the  travellers  whom  he  conducted. 

The  Britons  settled  at  Cartmel*  in  677,  and  this  ancient  district  was  con- 
ferred on  St.  Cuthbert  by  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumbria.  No  record  of  its 
interesting  history  till  1182  is  preserved,  but  in  this  year  a  priory  for  canons- 
regular  of  St.  Augustine,  was  founded  here  by  William  Mareschal,  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

Amongst  the  posthumous  monuments  that  adorn  the  lofty  aisles  of  this 
noble  church,  and  attest  their  antiquity,  is  the  tomb  of  William  de  Walton,  one 
of  the  first  priors ;  of  John  Harrington,  who  accompanied  Edward  I.  in  his 
invasion  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  knighted  along  with  Prince  Edward :  of 
the  Lowthers,  Prestons,  Biglands,  Rawlinsons ;  besides  a  slab  to  the  memory 
of  Etheldred  Thornborough  of  the  Hampsfield  Hall  family,  bearing  a  length- 
ened poetic  inscription  remarkable  only  for  its  quaintness  and  simplicity.  A 
valuable  divinity  library  is  preserved  in  the  vestry-room,  for  which  the  parish 
is  indebted  to  the  same  generous  individual,  whose  best  monument  will  always 
be  the  majestic  church  itself,  which  owes  to  him  its  restoration. 

•  From  Kert,  a  fort  and  mdl  a  fell ;  or  Kaer-ty-mell ;  the  fortified  house  in  the  fells. 


JOHN    OF    GAUNT. 


-  loyal  of  heart  and  liberal  of  hand 


Were  the  gallant,  the  high-born,  of  England's  fair  land ; 

But  their  glory  is  gather'd,  their  honours  are  told,— 

Let  the  race  of  to-day  match  the  good  knights  of  old."         L.  E.  L. 


F  all  our  English  princes  few  were  more 
remarkable  for  vast  domains,  high  alliances, 
and  unbounded  munificence,  than  John  of 
Gaunt,  although  his  military  achievements 
occupy  no  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  Being  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  I.  he  had  no  fair  expectation  of  a 
throne,  but,  having  married  his  cousin  the 
Lady  Blanch,  daughter  of  the  good  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and,  on  the  death  of  her  sister 
the  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  having  acquired 

the  whole  domains  of  Lancaster,  he  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  dukedom. 
A  pestilence  raging  in  England  in  1369,  the  Lady  Blanch  fell  a  victim  to  its 
malignity ;  and,  the  following  year,  the  Duke  having  espoused  Constance, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  seized  the  throne  of  that  kingdom, 
but  found  himself  unable  to  retain  it  At  this  period,  Wickliffe,  "  the  morning- 
star  of  the  Reformation"  being  cited  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
others,  John  of  Gaunt  had  the  boldness  to  defend  him ;  by  which  he  so  incensed 
the  citizens  of  London,  that  they  set  fire  to  his  palace  in  the  Savoy,  which 
Wat  Tyler's  followers  totally  ruined  soon  afterwards.  Having'/ailed  in  secur- 
ing a  throne  for  himself,  although  his  father  and  father-in-law  held  sceptres 
of  royalty,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  daughter  by  the  Lady  Constance 
Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon ;  and  his  eldest  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
usurped  the  throne  of  England  almost  without  resistance  from  its  rightful 
owner.  The  bearing  of  this  celebrated  personage  was  in  all  respects  suitable 
to  his  elevated  rank ;  and  when  the  varied  events  of  the  period  in  which  he 
nourished,  are  remembered,  the  blots  upon  his  name  are  "  few  and  far  between," 
of  these  the  least  pardonable  was  his  marrying  with  ladies  of  such  rank  and 
virtues,  while  his  attachment  to  Catharine  Swinford  remained  unabated. 


HOGHTON    TOWER. 


•  'Tie  past !  and  never  more  shall  these  walls  ring 

With  dance  and  song,  and  music's  dulcet  strains ; 
Beauty  will  here  no  more  her  daughters  bring, 
Nor  stately  pie  asure  shake  her  golden  chains."    THOMAS  MILLER. 


IS1NG  in  stately  pre-eminence  from  the 
rocky  banks  of  the  Darwen,  Hoghton  Tower 
crowns  the  summit  of  a  lofty  isolated  hill, 
once  clothed  with  thickest,  forests,  though  now 
denuded  and  cheerless.  Erected  in  the  early 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hoghton,  it  continued  for  many  years  to  be 
the  residence  of  his  posterity,  even  after  some 
part  of  it  had  been  accidentally  blown  up, 
when  garrisoned  for  Charles  I.  Soon  after, 
however,  the  family  removed  to  Walton  le 
Dale,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Darwen  and  Ribble,  where  they  have  ever  since 
exercised  the  manorial  rights  formerly  vested  in  the  barons  of  Newton.  The 
ruins  of  Hoghton  Tower  indicate  sufficiently  the  pride  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  erected,  as  well  as  the  insecurity  that  was  suspected  to  be  its  attendant. 

"A  ponderous  gateway  immediately  under  the  centre  tower,  leads  to  a 
quadrangular  court-yard,  capable  of  holding  six  hundred  men.  The  noble 
embattled  tower,  forming  the  west  front,  with  its  two  minor  square  towers, 
seem  as  appendages  to  the  north  and  south  wings,  and  are  united  by  low  cur- 
tain walls.  Within  the  court-yard  a  noble  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  middle 
quadripartite,  similar  in  appearance  to  Stonyhurst  College,  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  Sherburnes.  This  central  pile  includes  spacious  staircases,  branching 
out  to  long  galleries,  into  which  the  numerous  chambers  open.  One  chamber 
called  James  I.'s  room,  is  considered  most  worthy  of  notice :  it  has  two  square 
windows  in  both  north  and  south,  is  beautifully  wainscotted,  and  contains  some 
antique  furniture.  The  Green-room  contains  several  family  portraits,  and  the 
Guinea-room  is  decorated  with  the  family  arms  in  the  compartments  of  the 
wainscot  It  was  in  a  petition  presented  by  the  peasantry  to  King  James, 
during  his  visit  to  Hoghton,  for  leave  to  enjoy  their  habitual  diversions  on 
Sundays,  that  the  famous  "  Book  of  Sports"  originated.* 


•  Vide  Nichols's  Royal  Progress  of  King  James  the  First. 
2o 


WINWICK    CHURCH. 


"  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep."        GRAY. 


INWICK  is  the  rectory  par  excellence, 
being  estimated  at  £3,000  per  annum, 
and  the  glebe- land  extending  over  the 
whole  township,  with  the  exception  of 
one  estate.  The  patronage  of  this  rich 
preferment  is  vested  in  the  Derby  family, 
who  appear  to  exercise  a  careful  and  wise 
discrimination  in  its  bestowal.  The  Rev. 
J.  J.  Hornby  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
£3,400  a  handsome  chapel -of -ease  at 
Croft  in  his  own  parish,  and  contributed 
£6,000  to  the  building  of  a  church  and  school  in  the  township  of  Downall 
Green,  besides  a  further  sum  of  £1,000  towards  the  cost  of  a  church  at  Newton. 
By  the  pastoral  care  of  this  benevolent  man,  the  religious  wants  of  the  parish- 
ioners have  been  liberally  provided  for,  five  episcopal  chapels  auxiliary  to  the 
parent  church  are  now  open;  and,  influenced  by  example,  probably,  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  have  entered  into  competition  in  the  race  of  piety, 
the  former  having  five,  the  latter  eight  places  of  worship  within  the  same 
parochial  boundaries. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  interesting  not  only  from  the  ancient  trussed 
roof  adorned  with  the  Stanley  arms,  the  clustered  columns  with  the  Tudor 
flower,  a  noble  organ,  the  gift  of  the  rector,  but  also  from  the  numerous 
sepulchral  honours  of  the  Gerards,  Leighs,  Hornbys,  and  Stanleys.  Its  dedi- 
cation to  St.  Oswald  has  called  up  the  conjectures  of  the  learned  as  to  whe- 
ther this  vicinity,  or  the  plain  of  Oswestry,  was  the  precise  scene  of  that 
monarch's  cruel  fate.  The  chief  argument  in  support  of  the  former  opinion 
is  the  probability  that  "  Marclede"  in  the  inscription  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  is  identical  with  Macrefield  a  township  in  Win  wick  Parish. 


•     '  "f. 


WARRINGTON  MARKET-PLACE. 

"  What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, — its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns  ?" COWPER. 


OME  writers  have  supposed,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  three  Roman  roads  meeting  at  the  ford 
here  across  the  Mersey,  that  Warrington  was  a 
Roman  military  station,  an  opinion  supported  by 
the  Saxon  compound  Waering-Tun,  the  fortified 
town,  as  well  as  by  the  discovery  of  coins  and 
other  relics  of  our  conquerors  in  the  vicinity. 
The  facility  of  the  ford  must  have  attracted 
travellers,  trade,  and  traffic,  at  an  early  period  ; 
and  whether  the  Romans  ever  had  a  camp  here, 
the  Saxons  and  Normans  fully  availed  themselves  of  its  local  advantages.  Here 
the  ancient  family  of  Botelers  of  Bewsey  were  seated,  and,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  Sir  William,  of  this  family,  obtained  a  grant  of  a  market  and 
other  privileges  for  the  town.  The  attraction  of  the  Ford  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  a  convenient  bridge  of  stone,  which  the  first  Earl  of  Derby  erected  in 
compliment  to  Henry  VII.  when  he  visited  Lathom  and  Knowsley  in  1496 ;  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  trade  of  the  town  increased  after  this  event  was 
such,  that  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  "  it  was  a  better  market  than  Manchester." 
The  present  inhabitants,  about  17,000  in  number,  owe  their  wealth  and 
civic  importance  to  various  manufactures — glass,  pins,  sail-cloth,  and  cotton 
goods :  their  ancestors  were  much  dependent  on  the  patronage  of  the  lords  of 
Bewsey.  To  this  ancient  family  they  are  indebted  for  their  free-school, 
market,  and  even  the  establishment  of  their  trade ;  and  this  sentiment  seems 
tacitly  conceded  by  the  frequent  appropriation  of  the  family  name  to  streets* 
and  villas,  and  public  places.  Some  remains  of  Bewsey  House  and  its  sur- 
rounding moat  are  still  distinct,  and  few  families  appear  to  have  had  greater 
necessity,  yet  to  have  derived  less  advantage  from  these  military  protections, 
than  the  Botelers.  A  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library  details  many  dreadful 
catastrophes  that  befell  different  members  of  this  house,  but  none  so  tragical 
as  the  deaths  of  Sir  John  and  his  lady,  Anna,  in  Henry  VII.'s  reign,  by  a  band 
of  assassins  who  crossed  the  moat  in  leathern  boats,  and  perpetrated  their 
villany  by  the  treacherous  aid  of  one  of  the  servants. 


WINDLESHAW    ABBEY. 


'*.-• 


"  Mark  you  not  yon  sad  procession 
'Mid  the  ruin'd  Abbey's  gloom, 
Hastening  to  the  worm's  possession, 
To  the  dark  and  silent  tomb  ?" 


INDLESHAW  appears  to  have  been  a  manor 
in  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Edward,  and  the  family 
of  Gerard  to  have  then  enjoyed  and  exercised 
all  the  manorial  rights.  Nor  has  the  possession 
yet  departed  from  the  ancient  line,  courts  being 
annually  held  by  Sir  John  Gerard,  at  which 
peace-officers  for  the  township  are  selected.  The 
Old  Abbey  which  lends  its  memorable  name  to 
the  spot,  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  a  hand- 
some Hall,  the  seat  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  occupies  its  site :  the  sanctity 
of  the  ground,  however,  is  still  revered,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
not  only  of  the  township  itself  but  of  the  surrounding  country,  employ  the 
space  that  adjoins  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  their  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas, 
as  a  favourite  burial-place.  Here  may  be  witnessed  those  primitive  spectacles, 
funeral  processions  after  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Irish,  in  which  while  there 
is  something  to  regret,  there  is  something  also  to  respect ;  and  if  foreigners 
were  to  estimate  our  national  character  from  the  performance  of  our  funeral 
rites  in  the  time-hallowed  precincts  of  a  ruined  Abbey,  or  their  celebration 
in  a  joint-stock  company's  cemetery,  they  would  hardly  conclude,  that  while 
we  advanced  in  speculation,  we  had  not  receded  in  religious  feeling. 


THE    E  N  D. 
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